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PREFACE. 



In publishing the following Key^ the Author begs to 
state that it is designed solely for the convenience of 
Teachers. That they may use it in such a way as not to 
defeat the principal object of the Rudiments of English 
Composition^ — ^namely, to train Pupils to think for 
themselves^ and to give ready and correct expression to 
their thoughts ; and that the latter may not be permitted 
to abuse it» if it should fall into their hands ; he sub- 
mits the following directions for teaching the Rudiments 
of English Composition with the help of the Key. 

The Exercises may be divided into three classes^ — 
sentences which contain errors to be corrected,— sen- 
tences and passages in which words or clauses are to 
be supplied, or the inflection, expression, construction, 
or arrangement varied, — and essays to be written from 
detached sentences, hints, heads, or according to a pre- 
scribed method. 

The Exercises in the first of these classes can generally 
be corrected only in one way. It is therefore recom- 
mended to the Teacher, that he cause his Pupils to 
correct them orally in the class, and to state the principle 
or rule by which the correction is made. 

The second class of Exercises may be performed in * 
various ways. These may therefore be written, partly 
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in the daaa, and partly at home^ according to the direc- 
tion given in the Preface to the Rudiments of English 
Composition ; but the Teacher ought not to take from 
the Pupils the particular form of the sentence or passage 
given in the Key. He may read it to them for the 
purpose of showing how the sentence or passage may be 
varied ; but he should require them to write it in a 
difTerent form. 

The Exercises in the third class admit of a still greater 
variety in the mode of performance. The essay of each 
Pupil, therefore, should be different, not only from the 
essay in the Key, but from that of every other Pupil. 
At least one essay in the week should be written by the 
Pupils at home ; but, in order to train them to readiness 
in expressing their ideas, and at the same time to test 
their progress, the Teacher should also cause them to 
practise original composition in the class. When it is 
necessary for them to collect information on the subjects 
prescribed, he should require them to mark with inverted 
commas the passages directly quoted, and to mention, 
at the end of each essay, the books which they have 
consulted. 

Edikburoh, Julp 1843. 
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KEY 



TO 



RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 



PART I. 

I. — Spbllino. 

SECTION I. 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 
HiMWilWnll, p. lOl 

I. The love of praise should be kept under proper subordination 
to the principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful motive to action ; 
but when allowed to extend its influence too far, it oomipts the 
whole character. To be entirdy destitute of it, is a defiwt. To 
be goyemed by it, is deprayity. 

How many dear marks of benevolent intention appear e^ery 
where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and ornament is 
poured forth on the face of nature ! What a magnificent spectacle 
presented to the yiew of man ! What a supply oontriyed for his 
wants ! 

On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slothful and 
lasy ? To whom are the hours so lingering ? IFho are so often 
devoured with spleen, and obliged to fly to every expedient, which 
can hdp them to get rid of themselves ? 
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II. Restleii mortals toil for nought ; 
Bl\»B in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliu, a native of the sky, 
i\rever wanders. Mortals, try ; 
Tliere you cannot seek in vain, 
For to seek her is to gain. 
III. An ancient heathen king, being asked what things he 
thought most proper for boys to learn, answered : " Those which 
they ought to practise, when they come to be men.** A wiser than 
this heathen monarch has taught the same sentiment : " TVain up 
a child in the way he should go, and, when he is old, he will not 
depart from it*' 

A celebrated philosopher expressed in his motto, /hat time was 
his estate : on estate, which will produce nothing without cultiva- 
tion ; but which will abundantly repay the labours of industry. 
IV. There lives and works 

A soul in an things, and that soul is God. 
7*he Lord of all, himself through all difi\ised, 
(Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 
Tliese are thy glorious works, Parent of good f 
Almighty I Tliine this universal frame f 

V. Our fields are covered with herbs from Ifolland, and roots fnm 
Germany ; with Flemish farming, and Swedish turnips ; our hills 
with forests of the firs of JVbrway. The chestnut and the poplar 
of the south of Furope adorn our lawns, and below them flourish 
shrubs and flowers, from every dime, in great profusion. Arabia 
improves our horses, China our pigs, Norih America our poultry, 
and (S'pain our sheep. 

VI. We left home on Monday morning, arrived at Liverpool on 
Tuesday, went to Manchester, by the railway, on FTednesday, and 
reached this place on Thursday evening. 

Blessed that eve I 
The (S'abbath's harbinger, when, all complete, 
In freshest beauty, from Jehovah*s hand. 
Creation bloom*d ; when Fden's twilight face 
SadUd like a sleeping babe. 

VII. The first monarch ol Great /Britain and /reland, after the 
devolution of 1688, was FTllliam the Third. The reign of hia 
successor, Queen ^nne, was rendered remarkable by the victories 
of the Duke of Marlborough on the continent of Europe, and the 
{/nion between /England and S^eotland. 
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y III. /am monarch of all / aorvey, 

My right there ia none to diapnte ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
/ am lord of the fowl and the hrute. 

IX. O (S'olitude t where are the chaima 
7*hat aagea have aeen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrihle place. 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of consolation 
to good men. CThder trouble^ it soothes their minds; amidst 
temptation, it supports their virtue ; and, in their dying moments, 
it enables them to say, *< O />eath ! where is thy sting ? O Grave ! 
where is thy victory ?" 



SECTION II. 

CAPITAL LETTERS {continued). 
Rodinunts, p. 18. 

1. To be good is to be happy.* 

'< Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
Virtue alone is happiness below." 

" The happiness of human kind. 
Consists in rectitude of mind, 
A will subdued to reason's sway, 
And passions practised to obey." 

'^ What are the actions which afford in the remembrance a 
rational satislkction ? Are they the pursuits of sensual pleasure, 
the riots of joUity, or the displays of show and vanity ? No : I 
appeal to your hearts, my friends, if what you recollect with most 
pleasure, are not the innocent, the virtuous, the honourable parts 
of your past life." ' 

2. Vice brings misery. 

" The chief misfortunes that befoll us in life, can be traced to 
some vices or follies which we have committed." 



* If the Pupils csDnot find other psssages to prove and illustrate the 
propositions in this Section, the Teicher may make them write from 
dictation those given here. 
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'* Were we to lurvejr the chambers of sickneM and distvetiy we 
•hould often find them peopled with the victima of intemperance 
and lensaalitjr^ and with the children of Tidona indolence and 
•loth/' 

*^ What misery does the Tidons man secretly endure ! Ad?er- 
dtj I how blunt axe all the arrows of thy qui?er^ in comparison 
with those of guilt!*' 

" The desires and passions of a Ticions man, having once ob- 
tained an unlimited sway, trample him under thdr feet. They 
make him feel that he is subject to Tarious, oontradictoryy and 
imperious masters, who often pull him difibrent ways. His soul is 
rendered the receptade of many repugnant and jarring dispodtions ; 
and resembles some barbarous country, cantoned out into diiibent 
prindpalities, which are continually waging war on one another." 

" Whence arises the misery of this present world P It is not 
owing to our doudy atmosphere, our changing seasons, and inde- 
ment skies. It is not owing to the debility of our bodies, or the 
unequal distribution of the goods of fortune. It is within oursehres 
that misery has fixed its seat Our disordered hearts, our guilty 
passions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, are the 
instruments of the trouble which we endure." 

3. We were not made for oursdves only 



<^ Nature expects mankind should share 
The duties of the public care." 

*< When young, what honest triumph flushed my breast. 
This truth once known,— To bless, is to be blest !" 

'' Sodety, when formed, requires distinctions of property, diver- 
sity of) conditions, subordination of ranks, and a multiplicity of 
occupations, in order to advance the general good." 

<< To know the world is necessary, since we were bom for the 
hdp of one another." 

** If meadows and trees in thdr cheerftil verdure, if flowers in 
thdr bloom, and all the vegetable parts of the creation in their 
most advantageous dress, can inspire gladness into the heart ; to 
see the rational creation happy and flourishing, ought to give us a 
pleasure as much superior, as the latter is to the former in the 
scale of bdng. But Uie pleasure is still hdghtened, if we oursdvea 
have been Instrumental in contributing to the happiness of our 
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fellow'creatures, if we have helped to raise a heart drooping beneath 
the weight of grief, and revived that barren and dry land, where no 
water was, with reficeahing showers of love and kindness.'* 

4. The real wants of nature are soon satisfied. 

** Man wants but little, nor that little long. 
How soon must he resign his very dust, 
Which fhigal Nature lent him for an hour !** 

'' For genuine happiness we need not roam ; 
'Tis doubtkas found with little and at home.*' 

" Happy the man, whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound ; 
Content to breathe his native air, 

In his own ground." 

'' If the poor are confined to a more narrow circle, yet within 
that drde lie most of those natural satisfactions, which, after all 
the refinements of art, are found to be the most genuine and true." 

5. Pride was not made for man. 

'< Be humble ; learn thyself to scan : 
Know, pride was never made for man." 

^' Man, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating on the 
stream of time, and fbrced to follow every new direction of the 
current." 

*^ Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit before a 
faU." 

'^ The proud man, see ! he is sore all over. Touch him, you 
put him to pain ; and though of all others he acts as if every mor- 
tal were void of all sense of feeling, yet is he possessed of so nice 
and exquisite a one himself, that the slights, the litde neglects, 
and instances of disesteem, which would scarcely be Mt by another 
man, are perpetually wounding him, and oft-times piercing him to 
the very heart." 

6. Contentment is great gain. 

" Could wealth our happiness augment ? 
What can she give beyond content ?" 

" I sigh not for beauty, nor languish for wealth ; 
But grant me, kind Providence ! virtue and health : 

B 
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Then, richer than kings, and more happy than they, 
My days shall pass sweetly and swifUy away.*' 

^< A competence Is all we can enjoy t 

Oh I he content, where Heaven can give no more.* 

" Contentment produces, in some measure, all those effects which 
tlie alchymist usually asciihes to what he calls the phUosopher^s 
stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it does the same thing, by 
banishing the desire of them. If it cannot remove the disquietudes 
arising from a man's mind, body, or fortune, it makes him easy 
under them. In short, content is equivalent to wealth." 

7. The good alone are great. 

<< Ye proud, ye selfish, ye severe. 

How vain your mask of state I 
The good alone have joy sincere. 

The good alone are great*' 

'* Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrious ; but 
an lU one more contemptible. Vice is infiunous, though in a 
prince ; and virtue honourable, though in a peasant." 

<< Who noble ends, by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good Amelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed." 

'' The possession of wealth and riches cannot give a man a title 
to greatness of mind, because it is looked upon as a greatness of 
mind to contemn these gifts of fortune, anc^ to be above the desire 
of them." 

*^ Nobility is to be considered only as an imaginary distinction, 
unless accompanied with the practice of those generous virtues by 
which it ought to be obtained.' 



*f 



SECTION IIL 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 
BodimiDtf, p. 13. 

I. It is no great merit to $pell correctly, but a great defect to 
do so incorrectly. Jacob worshipped his Creator, leaning on the 
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iop of his staff. Our manners should be neither groiSy nor 
excessively refined. 

II. In the names of drugs and plants, the mistake of a word 
may endanger life. The Jin of a fish is the limb, by which he 
balances his body, and moves in the water. Many a trap is laid 
to ensnare the fieet of youth. 

III. In all our reasonings, our minds should be sincerely 
employed in the pursuit of truth. Rude behaviour and indecent 
language are peculiarly disgraceful to youth of education. A 
judicious arrangement of studies fiidlitates improvement. Wisdom 
only is trulg fair : folly merely appears so. 

IV. Every thing connected with self, is apt to appear desirable 
in our eyes. Errors are more excusable in ignorant than in well- 
instructed persons. We were made to be sermceable to others, as 
wdl as to ourselves. An obliging and humble disposition is 
totally different from a servile and cringing spirit. Our natural 
defects of body are not chargeable upon us. 

V. We should subject onx fancies to the government of reason. 
We shall not be the happier for possessing talents and affluence, 
unless we make a right use of them. If we have denied ourselves 
sinful pleasures, we shall be great gainers in the end. We may 
be plai/fuly and yet innocent. When we act against consdence, 
we become the destroyers of our own peace. 

VI. When we bring the lawgiver into contempt, we have in effect 
annulled his laws. By deferring our repentance, we accumulate our 
sorrows. We have all many failings to lament and amend. 
There is no affliction with which we are visited, that may not be 
improved to our advantage. 

VII. Restlessness of mind disqualifies us, both for the enjoy, 
ment of peace, and for the perfonnance of duty. The arrows of 
calumny foil harmlessly at the feet of virtue. The road to the 
blissful regions is as open to the peasant as to the king. A 
perverse and ujUful disposition is at once unamiable and sinful. 

VIII. The vessel is a total wreck : the goods which have been 
saved, will be exposed to public auction. Can you name the 
twelve signs of the Modiae $ Ransack the drawer for my stock. 
The man of true fortitude may be compared to a castle built on a 
rock, which defies the attacks of the surrounding waters. 
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II.-— PUNOTUATION. 

SECTION I. 

COMMA. 
Budinwnto, p. 17. 

I. Self-conceit, presumption, and obstinacy blast the prospects 
of many a youth. Plain, honest truth needs no artificial covering. 
To five soberly, righteously, and piously comprehends the whole 
of our duty. Vicissitudes of good and evil, of triiUs and consolations, 
fill up the lifis of man. Health and peace, a moderate fortune and 
a few fHends, sum up the elements of eardily felidty. 

II. Sensuality contaminates the body, depresses die undentand* 
ing, deadens the moral feelings, and degrades man ftom his rank in 
creation. The path of piety and virtue, pursued with a firm and 
constant spirit, will assuredly lead to happiness. Peace of mind 
being secured, we may smile at misfortunes. To say the least, 
they have betrayed great want of prudence. 

III. Continue, my dear child, to make virtue thy principal study. 
To yon, my worthy benefkctors, am I indebted, under Providence^ 
for all I enjoy. Come then, companions of my toils, let us take 
fresh courage, persevere, and hope to the end. Hope, the balm of 
life, soothes us under every misfortune. The patriarch Joseph is 
an illustrious example of chastity, resignation, and filial affection. 

IV. He who is a stranger to industry, may possess, but he can- 
not enjoy. The goods of this world were given to man for his 
occasional refreshment, not for his chief folidty. Though unavoid- 
able calamities make a part, yet they make not the chief part, di 
the vexations and sorrows which distress human lii^ 

V. Be assured, then, that order, frugality, and economy are the 
necessary supports of every personal and private virtue. I proceed, 
secondly, to point out tha proper state of our temper with respeot 
to one another. Gtotleness is, in truth, die great avenue to mutual 
enjoyment. I shall make some observations, flnt, on the external, 
and, next, on the internal condidon ij^ man. 

VI. Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it, '^ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no ftrther.** One of the noblest Christian 
virtues is, to love our enemies. Many too confldendy say to 
themselves, " My mountain stands strong, and shall never be 
removed.** We are strictly enjoined, not to follow a multitude to 
Ao evil 
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SECTION II. 

8XMICOLOK. 
BodimentB, p. 19. 

I. Thepassionsaiethechief destroyers of our peace; the storms 
and tempests of the moral world. Heaven is the region of gentle- 
ness and friendship ; hell, of fierceness and animosity. The path of 
truth is a plain and safe path ; that of falsehood is a perplexing 
male. Levity is frequently the forced production of foUy or vice ; 
cheerfulness is the natural oflEspring of wisdom and virtue. 

II. That darkness of character, where we can see no heart ; those 
foldings of art, through which no native afiection is allowed to 
penetrate; present an object unamiable in every season of life^ 
but particularly odious in youth. To give an early preference to 
honour above gain, when they stand in competition; to despise 
every advantage, which cannot be attained without dishonest arts ; 
to brook no meanness, and to stoop to no dissimulation ; are the 
indications of a great mind, the presages of future eminence and 
usefulness in life. As there is a worldly happiness, which God 
perceives to be no other than disguised misery ; as there are worldly 
honours, which, in his estimation, are reproach; so there is a 
worldly wisdom, which, in liis sight, is foolishness. 



SECTION III. 

COLON. 

Rudiments, p. 80. 

I. Virtue is loo lovely to be immured in a cell : the world is the 
sphere of her action. Do not flatter yourself with the hope of 
perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the world. The three 
great enemies to tranquillity are vice, superstition, and idleness : 
vice, which poisons and disturbs the mind with bad passions; 
superstition, which fills it with imaginary terrors ; idleness, which 
loads it with tediousness and disgust. 

II. If he has not been unfaithful to his king ; if he has not 
proved a traitor to his country ; if he has never given cause for 
such charges as have been preferred against him ; why then is he 
afndd to confront his accusers ? By acquiring an humble trust 
in the mercy and favour of Ood, through Jesus Christ ; by doing, 

b2 
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or at least endeavouring to do, our duty to Ood and man; by 
cultivating our mindt, and properly employing our time and 
thoughtif by governing our pauions and our temper; by correcting 
all unreasonable expectations from the world, and, in die midst of 
worldly business, habituating ourselves to calm retreat and serious 
reflection : by such means as these, it may be hoped, that, through 
the divine blessing, our days shall flow in a stream as unruffled as 
the human state admits. 

III. All our conduct towards men, should be influenced by this 
hnportant precept t '' Do unto others, as you would that others 
should do unto you.** Philip III. king of Spain, when he drew 
near the end of his days, seriously reflecting on his past lift, and 
greatly affected with the remembrance of his misspent time, 
expressed his deep regret in these terms : <' Ah ! how happy 
would it have been for me, had I spent in retirement, these 
twenty-three years that I have held my kingdom.* 



»t 



SECTION IV. 

PERIOD. 
RiidlinenU, p. 89. 

I. The Absence of evil is a real good. Peace, quiet, and ex- 
emption from pain would be a continual feast 

The resources of virtue remain entire, when the days of trouble 
come. They remain with us in sickness, as in health ; in poverty, 
as in the midst of riches ; in our dark and solitary hours, no less 
than when surrounded with fHends and cheerftil society. The 
mind of a good man is a kingdom to him, and he can always 
enjoy it. 

If we look around us, we shall perceive that the whole universe 
is full of active powers. Action is indeed the genius of nature. 
By motion and exertion, the system of being is preserved in vigour; 
By its dlffbent parts always acting in subordination one to another, 
the perfection of the whole is cnried on. The heavenly bodies 
perpetually revolve. Day and night incussantly repeat their ap- 
pointed course. Continual operations are going on in the earth, 
and in the waters. Nothing stands still. 

II. Constantine the (ireat was advanced to the sole dominion of 
the Roman empire, A. D. 326 ; and soon after openly professed 
the Christian faith. 
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The letter concludes with this lemarkable postscript : " P. S. 
Though I am innocent of the charge, and have been bitterly per- 
secuted, yet I cordially forgive my enemies and persecutors/* 

The last edition of that valuable work, was carefully compared 
with the original MS. 



SECTION V. 

POINT OF IKTERROOATIOK, &C. 
RadimentSy p. 83. 

We wait till to-morrow to be happy : alas ! why not to-day ? 
Shall we be younger ? Are we sure we shall be healthier ? Will 
our passions become feebler, and our love of the world less ? 

Beauty and strength, combined with virtue and piety — how 
lovely in the sight of men ! how pleasing to Heaven ! peculiarly 
pleasing, because with every temptation to deviate, they voluntarily 
walk in the path of duty. 

On the one hand are the divine approbation, and immortal hon- 
our; on the other,. (remember and beware,) are the stings of con- 
science, and endless in&my. 

As, in riper years, all unseasonable returns to the levity of youth, 
ought to be avoided, (an admonition which equally bdongs to both 
sexes,) still more are we to guard against those intemperate indul- 
gences of pleasure, to which the young are unhappily prone. 



III. — Use op Words. 
SECTION I. 

ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 
Rudiments, p. 25. 

I. A flower. An apple. A house. An honour. The gar- 
den. The fields. The rainbow. The clouds. A variety. The 
Rhine. ^» abbess. TAfPope. TA^pens. ^n ornament. The 
sun. ^n earthquake. TA^ Thames, .^rivulet. TA^ continent. 
The laws. 

II. A good heart, A wise head, A strong body. An obe- 
dient Sim, A diligent scholar, A happy parent. Shady trees. 
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A fragrant JUnioer, The verdant fleUU, A peaceful mind. An 
affiible deportment. The king*! prerogative. The iohi^r*9 duty. 
Deceit discoven a little mind, Jdienett ii the parent o£viee and 
misery, 

III. A hoiiterout tea. The howling tempeit. A gloomy 
cavern. Rapid itreami. A eevere winter. Harmlees doves. 
The epaoUnu firmament. Cooling breesef . An open countenance. 
A mutual agreement. Relentless war. An incomprehensible 
sabject. A resolution wisst noble, and disinterested, A con* 
tented mind is an inestimable treasure. 

IV. / am sincere. Thou art industrious. He is disinterested. 
We honour them. You encourage us. They commend her. He 
assisted me. We completed our journey. Their ftars will detect 
them. Let us imiptOYe oursehes, FTAkA was A<# choice ? Whose 
books are these f Our best friends are those, who tell us of our 
fiiults, and teach us how to correct them, 

V. Vice brings misery. Prepare your lessons. The book is 
his : it was mine. Her work does her credit Your conduct met 
their approbation. All have talents to improve. Boast not of the 
favours you bestow. It is a great blessing to have pious and vir. 
tuous parents. Whatever purifies also fortifies the heart. They 
who have nothing to give, can often afford relief to others by im- 
parting what they feel. Were we to survey the chambers of sick- 
ness and distress, we should frequently flnd them peopled with the 
victims of intemperance. 

VI. The task is already perfbrmed. We cften resolve, but 
seldom perform. He has been very diligent^ and certainly deserves 
to succeed. We are curiously and wonderfully formed. When 
will they arrive ? Where shaU we stop ? How sweetly the lark 
Mings ! There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to 
look back on a Ufe usefully and virtuously employed. 

VII. They travelled through France towards Italy. From vir- 
tue to vice the progress is graduaL We are often below our wishes, 
and above our desert. By this imprudence he was plunged into 
new difficulties. The best preparation for all the uncertainties of 
futurity, consists in a good conscience, and a cheerfril submission 
to the will of Heaven. 

VIII. My father and mother are in town, but my brother is in 
the country. We must be temperate, if we would be healthy. 
Though he is often advised, yet he does not reform. Neither 
prosperity nor adversity has improved hitn. Her talents are more 
brilliant than useful There is nothing on earth so stable as to 
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assure us of undisturbed rest, nor so powerful at to afford us con- 
stant protection. 

IX. O Virtue ! how amiable thou art ! Ah me ! what shall I 
do ! O Thou who reignest above ! Alas ! I have been too often 
occupied with trifles. Ah ! the delusions of hope. Hail^ Sim- 
plicity ! source of genuine joy. Bark I how the tempest rages I 
Behotd ! how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! 

1. An amiable youth lamented, in terms of sincere grief y the 
death of a most affectionate parent. His companion endeavoured 
to console him by the reflection, that he had always behaved to the 
deceased with duty, tenderness, and respect. ^' So I thought,*' 
replied the yeuthy <' whilst my parent was living ; but now I recoil 
leety with pain and sorrow, many instances qf disobedience and 
neglect, for which, alas I it is ^oo late to m<dee atonement.'* 

2. On tiflne morning in summer, two bees set forward in quest 
of honey ; the one wise and temperate, the other careless and eX" 
travagant. They soon arrived at a guden enriched with aaromatie 
herbs, the most fragrant flowers, and the most delieious fruits. 
They regaled themselves with the various daintiesy that were 
spread before them ; the one loaded his thighs, at intervals, with 
provisions for the hive against the distant winter ; the other revelled 
in sweets, without regard to any thing but his present gratification. 
At length they found a wide-mouthed phial, which hung beneath 
the bough of a peach-tree, filled with honey ready tempered, and 
exposed to their taste in the most alluring manner. The thought- 
less epicure, in spite of his friend's remonstrancesy plunged head- 
long into the vessel, resolving to indulge himself in all the 
pleasures of sensuality. His philosophic companion, on the 
other hand, sipped a little with caution ; but, being suspicious of 
danger, flew off to fruits and flowers ; where, by the moderation of 
his meals, he improved his relish /or the true enjojrment of them. 
In the evening, however, he called upon his friend, to inquire 
whether he would return to the hive ; but he found him surfeited 
in sweets, which he was as unable to leave as to enjoy. Clogged 
in his wingsy enfeebled in his feet, and his whole frame totally 
enervated, he was but just able to bid his friend adieu ; and to 
lament with his latest breath, that though a taste of pleasure may 
quicken the relish of life, an unrestrained indulgence leads to m- 
evitable destruction. 

3. Time is a sacred trust committed to us by God, of which we 
are the depositaries, and are to render an account at the last. 
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That pordon of it, which Ke has allotted to u8, i$ intended partlp 
for the eonoerm of this world, partlp for those of the newt. Each 
of these ought to occupy, in the (Ustribution of our time, that space 
which properly belonge to it The Aourj of hospitality and 
pleasure thauld not interfere with the dUeharge of our necessary 
affairs ; and urAa/ we call necessary affairs^ should not enoroaoh 
upon the time which is </tt« to devotion. To every thing there is 
a eeasonj and a titne for every purpoee under the A^avent. If we 
deltty till ^o-morrotc what <m^A/ to be done to^dag, we overcharge 
the morrow tirt/A a burden which belongs not to it. We ^mk/ the 
wheels of time, and prevent them from carrying us along tmoothlg. 
He 10AO every morning plans the tramacHone of the day, a»<l 
follows o«^ that |>/a», carries on a thread wMeh will guide him 
through the labyrinth of the most 6tt«y life. The orderly arrange^ 
ment of his time ie like a ray of light, which darts itself through 
all his affairs. But where no jo/an is laid, where the disposal of 
time is jiMT^nder^ci merely to the chance of incidents, all things 
lie huddled together in one diaos, which admits neither of distri- 
bution nor review. 



SECTION II. 

▼AftlKTT or IVFLBCTIOy. 

Rttdiments, p. 88. 

J. Men never ^ designed injuries to others, without doing 
greater to themselves. 

2, She who gives her child habits of industry, provides for him 
better than by giving him a stock of money. 

S. Solicitude in hiding a failing makes it appear the greater. 
The safest and easiest course is to acknowledge it frankly. / own 
that / am ignorant ; men admire my modesty. / say J am old, 
they scarcely think me mo, I declare myself poor; they do not 
believe it 

4. The desires of men increased with their acquisitions. Every 
step which they advanced brought something within their view 
which they had not seen before, and which, so soon as they saw it, 
they began to want When necessity ended, curiosity began ; and 
no sooner were they supplied with every thing that nature could 
demand, than they sat down to contrive artificial appetites. 

5. Do men reproach me for being proud or iU-natured, envious 
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or conceited, ignorant or detracting ? Let me consider with my' 
teV whether their reproaches are true. If they are not, let ms 
consider that / am not the person whom they reproach ; but that 
they revile an imaginary being, and perhaps hfoe what / really am, 
though they hate what / apjtear to be. If their reproaches are 
true ; if/ am the envious ill-natured man they take me for, let me 
give myself vaoOitx turn ; let me become mild, aflfable, and obligmg, 
and their reproaches of me will naturally cease. Their reproaches 
may indeed continue, but / am no longer the person whom they 
reproach. 



SECTION III. 

WORDS TO FORM SENTEKCES. 
RudillMQtS, p. 29. 

1. True politeness has its seat in the heart. 

2. A good mind is unwilling to give pain. 

3. A great proportion of human evils is created by ourselves. 

4. If greatness flatters our vanity, it multiplies our dangers, 
5r-. In preparing for another world, we must not neglect the 

duties of this life. 

6. There is nothing in human life more amiable and respectable, 
than the character of a truly humble and benevolent man. 

7* Multitudes in the most obscure stations are not less eager in 
their petty broils, nor less tormented by their passions, than if 
princely honours were the prise for which they contend. 

8. With what anxious care does the parent hen call together her 
eflPspring, and cover them with her wings ! Does not this slu^t 
suggest to yon the tenderness and aflfection of your mother ? Her 
watchful care protected you in the helpless period of infancy, when 
she nourished yon with her milk, taught your limbs to move, and 
your tongue to lisp its unformed accents. In childhood, she 
mourned over your little grieft, rejoiced in your innocent delights, 
administered to you the healing balm in sickness, and instilled into 
your mind the love of truth, vhrtue, and wisdom. 

9. In ancient times, a woman, in strange attire, made her appear- 
ance at Rome, and came to the king, oflfering to sell nine books, 
which she said were of her own composing. Not knowing the 
abilities of the seller, or that she was in fact one of the celebrated 
sibyls, whose prophecies were never fbund to fail, he at first refused 
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to buy them. Upon thin she departed, and burning three of her 
books, returned again, demanding the same price for the six remain- 
ing. Being onee more dismissed as an impostor, she again de- 
parted ( and burning three more, she returned again with those 
remaining, still asking the same price as before. The king, sur- 
prised at the inconsistency of the woman's behaviour, consulted the 
augurs, that they might advise him what to do. They blamed 
him much for not buying the nine, and commanded him to pur- 
chase the remaining three at whatever price they were to be had. 
The woman, say historians, after thus selling and delivering the 
three prophetic volumes, having admonished the king to pay 
special attention to what they contained, vanished from before him, 
and was never seen after. 



SECTION IV. 

WORDS TO FORM SEVTEVCES {continued), 
Rttdtanents, p. 81. 

1. No errors are so trivial, that they do not deserve lo be mended. 

2. The work it a dull performance, and is capable qf pleasing 
neither the understanding, nor the imagination. 

3. When Socrates fell a victim to the madnesa qf the people, 
truth and virtue hU teith him. 

4. The gay and pleasing are sometimes the most insidious and 
dangerous companions. 

6. A taste for useful knowledge teill provide /or ut a great and 
noble entertainment, when other enjopments leave us. 

6. The anxious man is the votary o/ riches ; the negligent man, 
that o/ pleasure. 

7. Perseverance in laudable pursuits teill reward all our toils, 
and produce effects beyond our calculation. 

8. Changes are almost continually taking place, in men and 
manners, in opinions and customs, in private fortunes and public 
conduct. 

9. Religious persons are cften unjustly represented as romantic 
in their oharaoter, visionary in their notions, unacquainted with 
the world, and unfit to live in it. 

10. There it no talent more usefbl towards success in business, 
or which puts men more out of the reach of accidents, than that 
quality generally possessed by persons of cool temper, and which 
is, in common language, called discretion. 
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11. ^ celebnted poet relates, ihai a countryman, who wanted 
to pass a river, stood loitering on the banks of ity in the foolish 
eatpeetoHon that a current so rapid woiUd soon discharge its waters. 
But the stream still flowed, increased perhaps by fresh torrents 
from the mountains ; and it must for everjlow, because the sourtes 
from which it is derived, are inexhaustible. Thus the idle and 
irresolute youth trijles over his books, or wastes in play the precious 
moments ; deferring the task (/improvement, which at first is easy 
to be accomplished, but which will become more and more diffi- 
cult, the longer it is neglected. 

12. Few situations could have been more terribly affecting than 
that of Brutus, — a father placed as a judge upon the life and 
death tf his own children ; impelled by justice to condemn, and by 
nature to spare them. The young men pleaded nothing for them- 
selves, buty toith conscious guilt, awaited their sentence in silence 
and agony. The other judges felt all the pangs of nature, and 
could not repiess the sentiments qf pity. Brutus alone seemed to 
have lost all the softness of humanity, and, with a stem counte- 
nance, and a tone of voice that marked his firm resolution, 
demanded of his sons if they could make any defence of the crimes 
with which they had been charged. This demand he made three 
several times ; but receiving no answer, he at length turned to 
the executioner : " Now," cried he, ^^ it is your part to perform 
the rest.** Thus saying he resumed his seat with ati air of deter- 
mined majesty ; nor could all the sentiments o/ paternal pity, nor 
ail the imploring looks of the people, nor yet the complaints of the 
young men who were preparing /or ejsecution, alter the tenor of his 
resolution. 



SECTION V. 

DERIVATIVE WORDS. 
Rudiments, p. 88. 

1. Art, artful, artless, artifice, artificer, artificial, artisan, artist, 
inert.* 



* The Teacher may prescribe either the whole of the words gnven in 
this and the two foUowmg Sections, or only as many of them as ne may 
think proper. The sentences containinff the words, should, if possible, 
be on subjects which occur in the other lessons of the Pupils. 

c 
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2. Cede, cestion, aeeede, acceis, acceision, acoesMMj, antecedent, 
concede, concession, exceed, excess, inaccessible, incessant, intercede, 
intercession, precede, predecessor, proceed, process, recede, recess, 
secede, secession, succeed, success, successive, successor, unpre- 
cedented, unsuccessfuL 

3. Claim, claimant, clamour, acclamation, declaim, declama- 
tion, disclaim, exclaim, exclamation, irreclaimable, proclaim, pro- 
daination, redaim. 

4« £rr, errant, erratic^ erroneous, error, aberration, unerring* 

5. Firm, firmness, firmament, alBrm, afllrmadve, affirmation, 
confirm, confirmation, infirm, infirmary, infirmitf. 

6. Heir, heiress, heritable, heritage, hereditary, inherit, inherit- 
ance, disinherit 

7. Joiv, joint, junction, adjoin, adjunct, conjoin, conjunction, 
disjoin, disjunctive, enjoin, injunction, rejoin, rejoinder, sul»joln, 
subjunctive. 

8. Just, justice, justiciary, justify, justification, adjust, ad- 
justment, injustice, unjust, unjustifiable. 

9. Mediate, mediation, mediator, mediocrity, meditemnean, 
immediate, intermediate. 

10. Migrate, migration, migratory, emigrant, emigrate, emi- 
gration, transmigration. 

Il: Missiov, missionary, missive, admit, admittance, admiaa- 
ible, admission, commit, commission, dismiss, dismissal, inadmisa. 
ible, intermit, intermission, manumission, omit, omission, permit, 
permission, promise, promissory, remit, remittance, remiss, remis- 
sion, submit, submission, surmise, transmit, transmission. 

12. Mote, moveable, movement, motion, commotion, emotiony 
immoveable, promote, promotion, remove, removal, remote. 

13. Note, nouble, notary, notation, notice, notify, notorious, 
annotation, denote. 

14. Part, partake, partial, participate, participle, partide, 
particular, partisan, partner, partition, party, apartment, depart, 
impart, impartial. 

16. Pure, purify, purification, puritan, purity, impure, im- 
purity. 

16. Serve, servont, service, servile, servitude, deserve, sub- 
servient. 
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SECTION VI. 

WORDS TO BE USED WITH OTHER WORDS. 
Badiments, p. 3S. 

1. Apple, large, ripe, sweet, sour, grow, fall. 

2. Bread, daily, new, stale, bake, eat, give. 

3. Ghanoe, agreeable, fortunate, sudden, wonderful, subject, 
produce. 

4. Death, awful, natural, peaceful, violent, punish, suflEer. 

5. Elephakt, docile, sagacious, tame, wild, strong, live. 
6» Face, beautiful, expressive, foir, behold, deform, reflect 
7* Habit, bad, good, inveterate, regular, acquire, overcome. 

8. Law, impartial, severe, ceremonial, moral, execute, interpret 

9. Manner, formal, graceful, pleasing, usual, invite, repel. 

10. Night, dark, gloomy, long, short, overtake, succeed. 

11. Piety, exemplary, filial, sincere, practise, profess, prove. 

12. River, broad, deep, placid, rapid, descend, overflow. 

13. SoKo, melodious, merry, plaintive, celebrate, enliven, praise. 

14. Way, broad, long, narrow, short, choose, pursue. 

15. Word, angry, idle, dassioil, vulgar, avoid, employ. 

16. Zeal, ardent, furious, laudable, animate, regulate, restrain. 



SECTION VII. 

SYNONYMOUS WORDS. 
Budimenta, p. 34. 

1. Adorn, deck, decorate, dress, embellish, ornament 

2. Adversary, antagonist, enemy, foe, opponent. 

3. Billow, wave, surge, breaker, swell. 

4. Class, degree, kind, order^ rank, sort, species. 

5. Comfort, consolation, solace, aUeviation, support. 

6. Command, charge, direction, injunction, mandate, order, 
precept. 

7. Deceive, beguile, cheat, circumvent, delude, impose on, 
overreach. 

8. Gallant, brave, courteous, daring, gay, showy, splendid. 

9. King, monarch, sovereign, potentate, prince, ruler, governor. 
10. Mock, deride, gibe, jeer, ridicule, scoff, taunt, elude, dis. 

appoint 
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11. Name, appellation, designation, fame, reputation, renown* 

12. Peasant, boor, clown, hind, rustic, swain. 
IS^ 8ea, ocean, deep, main, absrss. 

14. Stroke, blow, hit, knock, thump, rap, lash. 

15. Work, labour, toil, emplojrment, fabric, operation, per- 
formance. 

16. Yoke, bond, bondage, burden, senritude, slayery. 



SECTION VIII. 

VARIETY OF EXPEESSIOy. 
Bodlmcntf, p. SflL 

1. By living piauily and vtrtuoutly our happiness will be wholly 
promoted. 

2. Modest behaviour is ehkefly ornamental to the young. 

3. Continual disappointment awaits eagerness and presumption, 

4. Joy is always heightened by sympathijsing friendship, 

5. The human mind takes pleasure in being praised, 

6. It is an utter disgrace to practise deception on innocence, 

7* A fiunily where due reverence is paid to the great universal 
Father, where honour and obedience are rendered to parental 
authority, and where brothers and sisters dwell together affection- 
ately and harmonUmslyf is surely a spectacle full of delight and 
interest, 

8. The grateful acknowledgments of those upon whom he has 
conferred obligations, are ample repayment to the man whose 
distribution of his fortune has been generous and prudent, 

9. Men too often exercise their ingenuity in creating misery for 
themsdves by a fancifvi aggravation of the evils which they 
endure. They draw a comparison between themselves and those 
only whom they imagine to enjoy greater happiness, and complain 
that the load o£ sorrowing humanity has wholly fbllen upon them 
alone. Would they look on the world with an eye of greater 
impairtiaUty, they would see suffering all around them, and find 
that the mixed draught in their cup is only that which Providence 
has prepared for alL 
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SECTION IX. 

VARIETT OF EXPHEBSION (conHflued), 
RodlmflntB, p. 36. 

1. The eovet&iu man has no companion. 

2. It is difficult to regard with affection those whom we do not 
reepeet, 

3. Not many have boldness to reprove their associates, 

4. Anger increases by indulgence. 

5. The principal fountain of amtuement is change, 

6. Learning is to be acquired only by application, 

7* Hearken to the Arifuj adviee of your father and mofA^r ; 
«lor0 up their tn/unc^ton« ; reverence their ma^urer discernment ; 
and tmj9rove, with thankfulness and pleasure ^ the benefits arising 
from their company, 

8. Arise, let us proceed into the fields ; let us observe how the 
flowers ^otr ; let us AearAren to the singing of the birds, and p/ay 
upon the /re«A grass. The winter is past and gone ; the buds 
break out upon the trees, and the verdant leaves shoot forth. 
The young of every species of living creatures axe frisking about ; 
they find themselves joyous ; they delight to be alive ; they are 
grateful to Him who gave them l{fe. They can feel gratitude to 
Him in their hearts, but we can express it in words. The birds 
can ting, and the lambkins can bleat ; but we have the power of 
speech to show forth his glory : we can talk of all his beneficence. 
Therefore will we praise Him for ourselves, and we will praise 
Him for those who have not t?ie gift of language, 

9. Sir Isaac Newton had a very meek and uniform temper. 
This eminent roan was, by some incident, summoned from his 
library into the next room. A little dog, named Diamond, the 
continual but inattentive companion of his master at his 'studies, 
chanced to be left among the papers, and overturned a lighted 
candle, which burnt the nearly completed labours of some years. 
Sir Isaac soon came back, and had the vexation to see his irretriev- 
able loss. But with his habittuil Ecif'Command he only cried out, 
*^ Oh Diamond ! Diamond ! thou little understandest the damage 
thou hast done.** 



c2 
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SECTION X. 

WORDtf 0UGaE8TSD TO FORM fENTEVCES. 

Bndhnwtoy p. 9J, 

1. The dog ii an animal of Tariouf aixM, coloun, and kinds. 
It if diftingiUahed by ita inatinctiye sagacity, its strong attachment 
to man, its docile disposition, and its capacity of being trained 
to very dexterous and wonderful achievements.* 

2. The ostrich is the hu^gest of bhrds. It inhabito the sandy 
deserts of Asia and Africa, The ostrich is valued chiefly on 
account of its feathers, which are in great request among all nations, 
for ornamental purposes. 

3. The whale is the largest animal described by naturalists. 
It resides principally in the northern seas; and it is of great 
importance to the Greenlanders, who obtain from it clothing, food, 
and materials for their habitations. Ships are also sent to the 
whale-fishery by various other nations, who value this animal on 
account of the oil made from its blubber, and the well-known sub- 
stance called whalebone. 

4. Gold is a metal of a yellow colour. It is the most ductile 
and malleable of all known bodies. On account of its peculiar 
property of not being tarnished by the air, it is much employed 
in gilding ; and, on account of its beautifril lustre, it is manu- 
factured into a great variety of ornaments. It also constitutes a 
part of the coin of every dvilised country. 

6. Copper is the most sonorous of all metals, and, except iron, 
the most elastic. It is found in various forms i sometimes in 
masses of pure metal, but more frequently in combination with 
other substances, particularly sulphur. Copper was probably the 
first metal which was discovered ; and there are copper mines in 
every q&arter of the world. The uses of this metal are numerous 
and important. 

6. Man consists of a body, which was originally made of the dust 
of the earth, and is subject to disease and death ; and Of a soul, 
which is immortal, and, when separated from the body, will pass 
into a state of everlasting happiness or misery. Man is a rational 
being ; that is to say, he is endued with reason, and can refiect 
on what he perceives and does. He is a responsible or accountable 

* These short esiavi are given merely to fttftiiih mstcrUls for the 
suggestions and questions of the Teacher. 
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being; because he must render to God an account of all his 
thoughts, words, and actions. He is, at the same time, a sinful 
being ; for, although he was at first made like God in '^ righteous- 
ness and true holiness," yet he soon disobeyed the divine com- 
mandments, and is daily transgressing them in thought, word, and 
deed. 

7* The body is constructed upon a frame- work of bones, tenned 
a skdeton. These bones are covered with a fleshy or muscular 
substance, in which resides the power of voluntary motion. The 
surfiwe of the body is pervaded by fine cords, called nerves, which 
convey the information of the senses to the mind, and transmit the 
conmiands of the mind to the muscles. The senses, through which 
the mind thus communicates with the body, are five in number ; 
namely, sight, the organs of which are situated in the eye ; hearing, 
the organs of which are situated in the ear; tasto, the organs of 
which are situated in the mouth ; smell, the organs of which are 
situated in the nostrils ; and touch, the organs of which pervade 
the whole body. The other parts of the bodily frame are the 
vessels for circulating the blood, and the digestive, secretory, and 
excretory organs. 

8, The mind is one and indivisible ; but it is usual to speak of 
it as consisting of distinct foculties. These are possessed by 
different individuals in various degrees of power and activity ; and 
hence arises that diversity of talents and dispositions, which is 
observed among mankind. The mental faculties are divided into 
two classes; namely, the intellectual foculties, and the moral 
faculties. By the former knowledge is acquired ; by the latter the 
conduct is regulated. All the fiiculties have been given to be 
cultivated ; and they all yield gratification by being exercised. 

9. Solomon was the son and successor of David. Immediately 
after his accession to the throne, the Lord appeared to him in a 
vision, and offered to grant him whatever he should ask. Solomon 
requested wisdom ; which so pleased the Lord, that he made him, 
not only the wisest, but also the richest and most powerful king, 
who ever reigned in Palestine. To this monarch belongs the 
honour of having built the first temple for the worship of the true 
God. He erected many other magnificent buildings, carried on 
an extensive foreign commerce, and was held in high esteem by 
all the surrounding sovereigns. But his prosperity did not con- 
tinue uninterrupted till the end of his life. He committed many 
heinous sins, by which he brought trouble on the latter part of his 
own reign, and entailed difficulties and daogers on his successor. 
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10. Alfred ascended the Engliah throne io the twenty-eecond 
year of his age. He had already acquired a high reputation for 
talent and valour; and these were oaDed into exercise for the 
defence of his crown, almost as soon as it was placed on his head. 
Notwithstanding every effort, he was defeated by the Danes, and 
driven to seek safety in concealment. After some time, a partial 
•ueoess over the enemy, gained by one oi his generals, encouraged 
him to issue feom his retreat; and he was soon surrounded by 
numbers of his affectionate sul^ects. He obtained a complete 
victory over the Danes, and reduced their leader to the necessity 
of accepting whatever terms he thought fit to impose. AlfM 
then devoted his attention to the civilisation of his kingdom. 
He compiled a code of laws, and, by his patronage, but especially 
by his personal example, promoted the arts, and encouraged learn- 
ing. After a glorious and useftil reign, he died in the fifty-third 
year of his age, leaving behind him a reputation, which rests on 
the sure foundation of intellectual^ moral, and religious ezcellenoe. 

11. The sun is the centre of the solar system, all the planets 
revolving round it in regular order, and deriving ftom it light and 
heat It is upwards of one million three hundred thousand times 
larger than the earth, and is distant from it ninety-five millions of 
miles. The sun is not perfectly spherical, but, like the planets, is 
flattened at the two opposite points, termed poles. It revolves 
upon its own axis in a little more than twenty-five days. This is 
ascertained by observing the motion of the spots on its surface, 
which are seen to appear regularly on one side, move eastward, 
and disappear on the other side. The sun was long thought to be 
a globe of fire ; but it is now supposed to be an opaque body, 
sunounded by a luminous atmosphere. By means of a telescope, 
a number of spots and streaks can be observed on its surface. 
The cause o^ these is not well understood ; neither is any thing 
positive known concerning the source of the sun*s light and heat 

12. The moon is a satellite or secondary planet to the earth, 
round which it revolves, and with which it is carried annually 
round the sun. Its mean distance from the earth is about two 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand miles. It performs its revolu- 
tion round the earth in twenty-nine days, twelve hours, and forty- 
four minutes ; and it revolves upon its own axis in the same time. 
In consequence of the period of the moon's rotation on its axis 
being the same as that oH its revolution round the earth, it always 
presents the same side to the earth. That side is never totally 
dark, being illuminated, during one fortnight, by the direct light 
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of the sun, and, during the other, by the reflected light of the 
earth. The other side has alternately a fortnight of sun Jight and 
a fortnight of darkness. The changes which take place ia the 
moon*8 appearance during its revolution, are termed ji^aset. The 
attraction of the waters of the ocean by the moon, is the principal 
cause of the tides. 

13. The air or atmosphere is the fluid which surrounds the 
earth. Though invisible, it is a compound substance, being chiefly 
composed of oxygen and nitrogen gas. It is by the air that life 
is supported in both animals and vegetables. The former inhale 
it by the lungs ; the latter absorb it by pores. Air serves many 
other important purposes. It is necessary to combustion, the dif. 
fusion of light, and die communication of sound ; while its elasticity 
and gravity make it one of the most powerful mechanical agents. 
Wind is air in motion. 

14. Water, when exposed to air and heat, is gradually converted 
into vapour. This vapour is at first invisible ; but, as it collects 
in the atmosphere, it becomes observable in the form of mist and 
clouds. When clouds come into contact with a stream or mass of 
air colder than themselves, the heat which kept the water in solu- 
tion is abstracted from them. The particles of vapour therefore 
coalesce or draw together, and, becoming heavier than the atmos- 
phere, fall to the earth in drops of rain. Thus the moisture which 
had been carried ofi'by evaporation, is restored to the earth in a man- 
ner most beneficial to both the animal and the vegetable creation. 

15. The earth is the name given by astronomers to the planet 
which we inhabit. It is the third in distance from the sun, and 
the fourth in size. The circumference of the earth is nearly twenty- 
five thousand miles, and its diameter about eight thousand miles. 
It is not perfectly spherical, but is flattened a little at the poles. 
The earth has two motions, one round the sun, and the other 
round its own axis. The former produces the seasons, aod measures 
the length of the year; the latter causes day and night. The 
surface of the earth consists of land and water. The word earth is 
frequently used to signify the soil or ground ; and it also designates 
one of the chemical divisions of bodies. 

16. Wood is the substance which composes the body of a tree and 
i ts branches. Trees which yield wood or timber grow in almost every 
part of the world, and are found to be wonderfully adapted to the soil 
and climate of the countries in which they grow, and to the wants of 
the inhabitants. The wood of trees differs greatly in quality, and is 
applied to an endless variety of usefiil and ornamental purposes. 
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IV. — Structure of Sentences. 
SECTION I. 

VARIETY OF C0K8TRUCT10K. 
Rodhntati, p. 44. 

1. A Mbetf riffhleautf and pioui l\fe is required of all men. 

2. immoderaie grief ihows weakneM. 
9. Death U feared by timid men. 

4. A rational and well-infonned mind doei not entertain any 
doubt, that it is our duty to be just and kind to our fellow-creatures. 

6. The cultivation if piety towards Ood, iho esierciee cf bene- 
volence towards others, and purity and humUity qf mind, are the 
sure means of becoming peaceful and happy. 

C The observanee cf truth will command esteem for you. 

7. It belongs to Providence alone to change times and seasons, 
and to remove and set up kings. 

8. Firtue is greatly supported by seeing a good mind maintain 
its patience and tnmquiUity under injuries and affliction, and 
cordially forgive its oppressors. 



SECTION IL 

VARIETY OF coKSTRucTiON (continued). 
BudlmeBts, p. 45. 

1. He came now to speak upon what, indeed, he would have 
fbdly avoided, had lie not been particularly pointed at, for the part 
he had taken in these proceedings. It had been said by a noble 
lord on Ms left hand, that he likewise was running the race of 
popularity. If the noble lord meant by popularity, that applause 
bestowed by after-ages on good and virtuous actions, lie had long 
been struggling in that races to what puipose, all-trying time 
eould alone determine. But if the noble lord meant that mushroom 
popularity which is raised without merit, and lost without a crime, 
he was much mistaken in his opinion. He defied the noble lord to 
point out a single action of his lift, in which the popularity of the 
timet erer had the smallest influence on his determinations. 

9. The decemvir then began to excuse himself, saying : " I am 
wilUng to give liberty to all deliberations upon the question, but 
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/ cannot bear an oration, which, leaving the point in debate, only 
Menu calculated to promote sedition. My colleagues and / have 
received an unlimited power from the people, till the great work of 
forming the laws is finished, during which we are resolved to act 
to the extent of our power, and ufUl then be answerable for our 
administration. / therefore demand^ that we shall have a power 
of levying and commanding the forces that a/re to be sent against 
the enemy.** 

3. With regard to hU poverty, the king had^ indeed, been justly 
informed. His whole estate consisted of a house of but mean ap- 
pearance, and a little spot of ground, f^rom which, by his own 
labour, he drew his support. But if, by any means, the kinp had 
been persuaded to think that this poverty rendered him of less con- 
sequence in his own country, or in any degree unhappy, he was 
greatly deceived. He had no reason to complain of fortune : she 
supplied him with all that nature required ; and if he was without 
superfluities, he was also tree from the desire of them. With 
thescj he confessed he should be more able to succour the necessi- 
tous, the only advantage for which the wealthy were to be envied ; 
but small as his possessions were, he could contribute something 
to the support of the state, and the assistance of his fiiends. With 
respect to honours, his country placed Am, poor as he was, upon a 
level with the richest : for Rome knew no qualifications for great 
employments but virtue and ability. She appointed him to offici- 
ate in the most august ceremonies of religion ; she intrusted him 
with the command of her armies ; she confided to his care the most 
important negotiations. His poverty did not lessen the weight 
and influence of his counsels in the senate. The Roman people 
honoured him for that very poverty which king Pyrrhus considered 
as a disgrace. They knew the many opportunities he had had to 
enrich himself nHhonxt censure ; they were convinced of his disin- 
terested zeal for their prosperity : and if he had any thing to com- 
plain of, in the return they made him, it was only the excess of 
their applause. Wliat value, then, could he put upon the king's 
gold and silver ? What king could add any thing to his fortune ? 

4. « We have failed,*' said Pericles, " in nothing of our duty, 
as we gave orders that the dead bodies should be taken up. If 
any one is fi^ty, it is the accuser himself, who, being charged 
with these orders, neglected to put them in execution. But / 
blame nobody. The tempest, which came on unexpectedly at the 
very instant, is an unanswerable apology, and entirely diseharges 
the accused from all guilt / demand that a whole day shall be 
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allowed us to make our defence, — a £ivour not denied to the most 
criminal ; and that we shall be tried aeparatcly. Vcu are not 
in the leiiit obliged to precipitate a lentence wherein the Uvea of 
the most illuBtriooi dtisens are concerned. It U, in lome mcaaure^ 
to attack the godi, to make men see pooiible for the winds and 
weather. Vau eannei, without the moit flagrant ingratitude and 
injustice, put to death the oonqueioni, to whom yo« ought to 
decree crowni and honoun, or gire up the deftnden of peur 
country to the rage of thoie who enop them. If you do eo, peur 
unjust judgment will be followed bj a sudden but yain repentance, 
which ufill leave behind it the sharpest remorse, and cover ifou 
with eternal ioftimy.** 



SECTION III. 

SIMPLE SEVTEirCES. 

RndlouBli, p. 47* 

1. Modesty is not properly a virtue. Modesty is a very good 
sign of a tractable disposition. Modesty is a great preservative 
against vice. 

2. Thousands might have attained the highest distinctions. 
Indolence has sunk thousands into contemptible obscurity. Idle- 
ness has frustrated the effect of all the powers of thousands. 

3. At our first setting out in life, we are yet unacquainted with 
the world and its snares. Every pleasure enchants with its smile. 
Every object shines with the gloss of novelty. Let us beware of 
seducing appearances. Seducing appearances surround us. Let 
us recollect the sufferings of others. Others have suffered from 
the power of headstrong desire. 

4. The Romans fl^ in great conntemation. The Romans 
were pursued by the enemy to the bridge. Both victors and van- 
quished were about to enter the city in great confruion. All now 
appeared to be lost. A sentinel had been placed on the bridge to 
defend it The sentinel opposed himself to the torrent of the 
enemy. The sentinel was assisted only by two more. The sen- 
tinel for some time sustained the whole fury of the assault The 
bridge was broken down behind him. He plunged with his arms 
into the Tiber. He swam back to his fellow-soldiers. 
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SECTION IV. 

ABRIDGMENT OF COMPLEX 8ENTENCBB. 
Rndimente, p. 48. 

1. A hone applied to a man for assistance. The request was 
easily granted. The horse thanked his assistant. ^< Now, I will 
letum in trinmph.** <<.By no means, I shall have occasion ibr 
your services.** The man led the horse to his hoveL 

2. A youth went to a neighbouring city to see an exhibition of 
wild beasts. <^ What is the name of that lovely animal ?** <^ The 
animal is called a tiger. The other beast is in the highest degree 
docile, affectionate, and useful. For the benefit of man, he tra- 
verses the sandy deserts of Arabia* The camel is more worthy of 
your admiration than the tiger.*' 



SECTION V. 

ABKIDOMENT OF COMPLEX SENTENCES {oonHnued). 

RndimMitit p. 50. 

1. In one of the terrible eruptions of Mount Etna, the danger of 
the inhabitants of the adjacent country was uncommonly great. 
To avoid immediate destruction, the people were obliged to retire 
to a considerable distance. Amidst the hurry and confusion of 
such a scene, two brothers, in the height of their solicitude for the 
preservation of their wealth and goods, suddenly recollected that 
their father and mother were unable to save themselves by flight* 
Filial tenderness triumphed over every other consideration. 
<' Where,*' cried the generous youths, << shall we find a more 
precious treasure than they are ?*' Having said this, the one took 
up his £iither on his shoulders, and the other his mother. All 
who were witnesses of this dutiAil and affectionate conduct, were 
struck with the highest admiration. 

2. Among other excellent arguments for the immortality of the 
soul, there is one drawn from its perpetual progress towards per- 
fection. How can it enter into. the thoughts of a man, that the 
soul, which is capable of receiving new improvements to all eter- 
nity, shall fall away into nothing ? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection that he can never pass ; and in a few years he has all the 
endowments of which he is capable. Were a human soul thiiis at 
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a stand in her accompliihmentf, I could imagine she might fall 
away inieniibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But 
can we beliere a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress of 
improvement^ must perish at her first setting out, and in the very 
beginning of her inquiries ? 



SECTION VI. 

VARISTY or STRUCTURE. 
BudtntBtt, p. M. 

1. When shame U lost, all virtue is lost. 

2. The king had nef er beftne committed an unjust action, pet 
he dismissed his ministers without inquiry. 

3. Deeeending from his throne, and aseendinff the scaffold, he 
said, <' Live, incomparable pair.'* 

4. Deprived of all but her innocence, and thing in a retired 
cottage with her widowed mother, she was concealed more by her 
modesty than by solitude. 

5. At the dry leaves rustled on the ground, and the chilling 
winds whistled by me, thep gave me a foretaete of the gloomy 
desolation of winter. 

6. The trees Mng cultivated with much care, the fruit was rich 
and abundant. 

7* The lion and the eagle, being both possessed of great strength, 
exercise dominion over their ftllows of the forest. Theg are equally 
magnanimous, diedaining small plunder, and purtuing only aal. 
mals worthy of conquest. Theg are solitary, and keep the desert 
to themselves abne : it is as extraordinary to see two pair of eagles 
in the same mountain, as two Uoos in the same forest. Ae they 
keep separate to find a more ample supply, thep consider the quantity 
of their game as the best proof of their dominion. Thep are bred 
for war, and are the enemies of all society ; alike fieiwe, proud, 
and incapable of being easily tamed. 



SECTION VII. 

VARIETY OF STRUCTURE AKD EXPRESSION. 
Budiment*, p. AS. 
1. Whatever is offensive in our manners, is corrected by gentle. 



nesB. 
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2. The bitter cup which destiny h«8 mixed, must be tasted by 
all mankind. 

3. A multitude of delighted guests soon filled the places of those 
who refused to come. 

4. To live continually in the bustle of th^ world, is to live in 
perpetual warfare. 

d. Gentleness and affability are the genuine effects of true re- 
ligion. 

6. Exhibit the result of that incessant occupation which you 
have pleaded. 

7. Industry not only promotes improvement, but produces plea- 
sure. 

8. Even when the advantages of this world.are innocently gained, 
they are uncertain blessings. 

9. Although wicked men multiply in number, and increase in 
power, we are not to infer that they are particuJarly favoured by 
Providence. 

10. Speculative ideas of general benevolence do not constitute 
the virtue of charity, for these too often float in the head, without 
affecting the heart. 

11. The squadron was scarcely deserving of being so called, for 
it consisted of only three small vessels, having on board ninety 
sailors, and a few adventurers. Steering first for the Canary 
Islands, and then directing his course due west, the admiral 
stretched into seas altogether unknown to former navigators. The 
first day was very calm, and hence he made but little progress ; 
but on the second he lost sight of land, when many of the sailors 
began to express their dejection and dismay by beating their breasts 
and shedding tears. Columbus endeavoured to console them by 
assuring them of success, and by describing to them the immense 
treasures of the countries where he hoped soon to arrive. The 
voyage had already lasted four weeks, when, on account of the 
numerous and promising presages of land, Columbus offered up 
public prayers for success, and ordered the sails to be furled, and 
strict watdi to be kept, lest the vessels should be driven ashore in 
the night A little after midnight, the sailor at the mast-head 
uttered the joyful cry of kmdy land ; and, at day-break, they be- 
held a beautiful island, with verdant fields, shady woods, and glit- 
tering streams. Having armed and manned the boats, ^ey rowed 
towards the shove with waving banners and martial music. Col- 
umbus, clothed in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in his 
band, was the first European who set foot in the New World 
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which he had dlioovered. He was followed by his men, who all 
knelt down, and kissed the ground which had been so long the 
object of theii expectations* Having next erected a cracifiz, they 
prostrated themselves before it, and retumed thanks to Qod for the 
happy issue of their voyage. 



SECTION VIII. 

COMPLEX SEVTSIICES. 
Bndlmwtl, p. 54. 

1. Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time, are 
material duties of the young. 

2. Patience, by preserving composure within, resists the impres- 
sion which trouble makes from without. 

9. When our sky seems most settled and serene, in some unob- 
served quarter gathers the little black cloud, in which the tempest 
ferments, and prepares to discharge itself upon our heads. 

4. Man is a rational animal, endowed with the highest capacity 
for happiness ; but he sometimes mistakes his best interests, and 
pursues trifles with all his energies, considering them as the prin- 
cipal object of desire in this fleeting world. 

6. The rational intercourse kept up by conversation, is one of 
our principal distinctions from brutes. We* should therefore en- 
deavour to turn this particular talent to our advantage, and consider 
the organs of speech as the instruments of understanding. We 
should be very careful not to use them as the weapons of vice, or 
the tools of folly. 

6. The benevolent John Howard, having settled his accounts at 
the close of the yesr, and found a balance in his fovour, proposed 
to his wife to make use of it in a journey to London, or in any 
other amusement she chose. <* What a pretty cottage for a poor 
fomily it would buUd I** was her reply. This charitable hint met 
his cordial approbation, and the money was laid out accordingly. 

7. A former, who had just stept into a field to mend & gap In 
one of the fences, found at his return the cradle, in which he had 
left his only child asleep, turned upside down, the clothes all torn 
and bloody, and his dog lying near it besmeared also with blood. 
Immediately conceiving that the dog had destroyed his child, he 
instantly dashed out his brains with the hatchet in his hand; 
when, turning up the cradle, he found his child unhurt, and an 
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enonnotts seipeDt lying dead on the floar, killed by that faithful 
dog, whose courage and fidelity, in preserving the life of his soiiy 
deserved a veiy different return. 

8. A young gentleman at one of the academies in Paris, was 
remarked for eating nothing but soup and dry bread, and drinking 
only water. The governor of the institution, attributing this sin- 
gularity to excess of devotion, reproved his pupil, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to alter his resolution. Finding, however, that 
his remonstrances were inefiectual, he sent for him again, and ob- 
served to him, that such conduct was highly unbecoming, and that 
it was his duty to conform to the rules of the academy. He then 
endeavoured to learn the reason of his pupil's conduct ; but as the 
youth could not be prevailed upon to impart the secret, the gover- 
nor at last threatened to send him back to his family. This menace 
produced an immediate explanation. << Sir,'* said the young man, 
'< in my father's house I eat nothing but black bread, and of that 
very little : here I have good soup and excellent white bread ; and 
though I might, if I chose it, &re luxuriously, I cannot persuade 
myself to take any thing else, when I reflect on the situation of my 
father and mother.*' 



SECTION IX. 

AMPLIFICATION OF SENTXMCE8. 

BndiinentB, p. 56. 

1. Good or bad habits, formed m youth, generally go with us 
through life. 

2. Nothing in this l\fe, after health and virtuey is more esti- 
mable than knowledge. 

3. It is one of the melancholy pleasures of an old man to recol- 
lect the kindness of friends, which he shall experience no more. 

4. The certainty that life cannot be long, and the probability 
that it will be mtioh shorter than nature allows^ ought to awaken 
every man to the active prosecution of whatever he is desirous to 
peiform. . 

6. To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
shocks of the worldy marks a great and noble spirit 

6. Compassionate afiections, even when they draw tears from 
our eyes for human misery y convey satia&ction to the heart. 

7. Virtue, to become either vigorous or tueftil, must be habitually 

d2 
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active $ not breftking forth occaiionally with b traniient lustre, Hks 
the bUtste cf a ecmet ; but regular in its retums, like the Ught of 
day : not like the aromatic gale, which tometimet feattt the tense i 
but like the ordinary breesse, which pwifiet the air, and rendert 
it healthful. 

8. To sensual penoos hardly any thing is what it appears to be ; 
and what flattert mott^ it alwapt farthett from reality. There an 
▼oices which sing around them ; but whote ttraint allure to ruin. 
There is a banquet spread, where poiton it in every dith. There 
is a couch which invites them to repose ; but to tlumber upon it it 
death, 

9. By disappointment and trials the violence of our passions is 
tamed, and our mindt are formed to tobriety and r^/leetUm. In 
the varieties of life, oocatUmed by ihe vieittitudet of worldly for- 
tune, we are inured to habits of both the active and the suibring 
virtues. 

10. An idle man is a mere blank in cKatlon ; he teemt made to 
no end, and Hvet to no purpote. He cannot engage himself in 
any employment or profession ; beeaute he wUl never have dUi- 
gence enough to follow it. He can succeed in no undertaking ; 
for he will never purtue it He must be a bad husband, fkther, 
and reUtion ; for he will not take the leatt paint to preterve hit 
wife, children, and family from starving. He must be a worth- 
leM friend ; for he would not draw hit hand from hit botom, 
though to prevent the dettruotion ef the universe, 

11. Veturia, the mother of Coriolanut, at first made some hesi- 
tation to undertake the ofiice of an intercessor, knowing the in- 
flexible temper of her son, and iSearing that he would only show his 
disobedience in a new light, by rejecting the commandt of a parent. 
8he at last, however, undertook the embatty, and set forward from 
the city, accompanied by many of the principal matrons of Rome, 
with Volumnia, her daughter-in-law, and her two children. Gorio- 
lanus, who at a dittanee diteovered thit mournful train of females, 
was resolved to give them a denial, and called his officers round 
him to be witnesses of his resolution ; but, when told that his 
mother and wife were among the number, he instantly came down 
from his tribunal to meet and embrace them. At first the tears of 
the women deprived them of the power of speech ; and the rough 
soldier himself, i^fiexible as he was, could not refrain from sharing 
in their distress. Coriolanus now seemed much agitated by con- 
tending passions. His mother, who saw him moved, seconded 
her words by her tears ; his wifr and children hung round about 
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him, enireaHng his proteeHon and piip ; while the fidr train, her 
companions, added their lamentationa, and deplored iheir oum and 
their country's distress, Goriohmui for a time was silent, feeling 
the strong confiiet between honour and ineHnttHon ; till at length, 
as if roused from a dreamy he flew to take up his mother, who had 
fallen at his feety crying out, << O my mother, thou hast saved 
Rome, but lost thy son.*' 



SECTION X. 

IDEAS SUOOESTEO TO FORM SEKTEKCES. 
Badiments, p. 58i 

1. Iron is a metal of a livid greyish colour. It is hard, elastic, 
malleable, ductile, tenacious, and capable of receiving a high 
poliBh.-^Iron is more abundant and more generally diffused than 
any other metaL The art of working it was discovered in the east, 
and is said to have been introduced into Europe by the Oreeks. 
The most considerable iron mines at present existing, are in Ghreat 
Britain, Sweden, and France.— Iron is almost always found in 
combination with other substances. When the ore has been suffi- 
dently deansed, it is melted in a fomace, and is converted into 
cast iron, wrought or malleable iron, and steeL The uses to which 
iron is applied, are so numerous and important, that it is the most 
valuable of all the metals.* 

2. The oak is one of the most beautifol and useful of timber 
trees. It is a great ornament to scenery, whether in the forest or 
in the park ; and its wood claims the precedence of all timber in 
strength and durability. The oak continues to vegetate to a very 
great age, and sometimes grows to an extraordinary size. It pro- 
duces nuts called acorns.— Many oak trees are connected with his- 
torical events ; such as the Torwood Oak, under which Wallace 
convened his followers ; and the Royal Oak, in which Charles II. 
concealed himself after the battle of Worcester.— The wood of the 
oak is applied to a great many useful purposes, the most important 
of which is ship-building. The bark is used in tanning leather ; 

* The above essays, like those in Section X. Chapter III., are in- 
serted for the eonvenienee of the Teacher, that he may take from them 
suggestions to assist his Pupils in expressing their ideas on the subjects 
proposed. 
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and ezcretcenoet, called gall-natt, which grow on a tpecies of thii 
tree, axe employed for dyeing hlack. 

3. There are many apedes of beet, of which the most interesting 
is the hive or honey bee. The bees in a hive are of three sorts ; 
namely, the queen or female bee, the drones or male bees, and the 
neuters or working bees. Each of these sorts differs from the others 
in form and appearance, and has its own peculiar functions. — In 
collecting materials, in building their cells, in storing them with 
food, and even in removing unforeseen difficulties and guarding 
against contingences, bees display extraordinary instinct and inge- 
nuity. All their operations are carried on with the greatest in- 
dustry, order, and harmony. — The bee has attracted the attention 
of the observers of nature, and its honey has been in request for 
food, in almost every age and country of the world. 

4. The silk-worm is a caterpillar hatched from the egg of a 
species of moth. When properly fed, it sometimes attains the 
length of three inches. Its food is the leaves of the mulberry*tree. 
—When the silkworm has arrived at maturity, it spins for itself a 
covering or shroud, in which it may lie while it is in the state of a 
chrysalis. This covering, which is called a cocoon, is of the form 
and size of a pigeon's egg, and consists of an unbroken thread, 
varying in length from six hundred to a thousand fbet Having 
passed from the state of a chrysalis into that of a moth, the insect 
forces its way out of the cocoon.— It is the thread of which the 
cocoons axe made, that is used as a material fbr clothing. The 
fabrics formed of it are very numerous ; and they all combine, in a 
greater or less degree, the qualities of beauty^ strength, and lighu 
ness. — In ancient times, the maaufiictnre of silk was confined to 
the East Indies and China, where the silkworm breeds and spins 
its cocoons in the open air. But, in the course of ages, the insect 
has been introduced into every country where it can be reared with 
advantage ; and clothing made from silk has become general among 
civilized nations. 

5. Com is the general name for diose plants, the seeds of which 
yield food for man. It is also used by different nations to denote 
the particular kind of grain on which they chiefly depend for sub- 
sistence. The principal species of com or grain are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, millet, rice, and maize. None of these, so far as is 
known, is yielded by the earth spontaneously ; they can only be 
produced by cultivation : but there is no variety of soil or climate, 
to which some of them are not adapted. Barley and oats can be 
reared in high northern latitudes ; rye and wheat flourish in more 
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temperate legions ; mOIet, rice, and maiie, are the produce of the 
warm countries of the south. — From all these sorts of grain man 
obtains fbod for himself and the animals which he has domesti- 
cated ; from some of them he extracts liquor ; and in many places 
he derives from them no inconsiderable portion of the materials of 
his habitations.*»When we consider how necessary the com-plants 
are to the sustenance and comfort of animal life, we cannot suffi- 
ciently admire the wisdom and goodness of Providence in having 
adapted them for being so universally diffused. 

S» The word paper is derived from, papyrus, the name of an 
Egjrptian plant, from which the ancients made a material for 
writing on. The art of making paper from rags is said to have 
been invented by the Chinese. It was introduced into Europe by 
the Arabians or Moors.— Any fibrous vegetable matter which can 
be reduced to pulp, may be used for making paper ; but the sub- 
stances best adapted for the purpose are Unen, hempen, and cotton 
rags. Writing-paper is made of fine linen rags ; printing-paper is 
made of linen and cotton rags ; and coarse brown paper is made of 
hempen rags and old cordage. — In the manufocture of paper, the 
first process is to sort the rags according to their quality. They are 
then cut, boiled, washed, bleached, and reduced to a thin pulp. 
This pulp is first put into a mould ; it is next laid upon a board 
covered with felt, and pressed ; after which it is dried, dipped in a 
liquor called sixe, to make it fit for receiving ink, and again pressed 
to give it a smooth surfiue. It is finally sorted, and put up in 
reams. Formerly all these operations were performed by the hand ; 
but now the greater number of them is done by machinery. 

7. The tiger belongs to the feline genus of animals. Its aver- 
age height is about three feet, and its length nearly six feet It is 
of a yellow colour, streaked with bars of black. The tiger is one 
of the most beautiful and active of the animal race, and is so strong 
that it has been known to carry off a deer or a buffido, which it had 
killed. Like the lion, it springs upon its prey firom an ambush. 
In its natural state it is very ferocious ; yet it is sometimes tamed 
by the fequirs or mendicant priests of Hindostan ; and in mena- 
geries it is generally as much under control as any other animal of 
the same kind. Some years ago, a tigress escaped from a travel- 
ling menagerie on Salisbury Plain, and attacked the horses of a 
mail coach, which happened to be passing at the time. She was 
driven off by her keepers, however, and was soon afterwards re- 
taken without difficulty.— The tiger is found in all the countries 
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of southern Asia, between the Indui and the borden of China.-— 
Tiger-huntiDg is a favourite sport of the English in India. 

fi. Day is that portion of time, during which we enjoy the light 
of the sun t this is called the natural day. It also denotes the 
period which the earth takes to revolve once upon its axis, and 
which is called the civil day. Among the ancient Jews, the civil 
day was reckoned from sunset to sunset; other ancient nations 
reckoned it from sunrise to sunrise ; but, among modem nations, 
it is reckoned from midnight to midnight, except by astronomers 
and navigators, who compute from noon to noon. — The natural 
subdivisions of the civil day are morning, forenoon, afternoon, 
evening, and night. In ancient times, the night was divided into 
four watches, and the natural day into twelve hours ; in modem 
times, the poiod between midnight and midnight is divided into 
twenty-four hours. Most nations subdivide this period into two 
portions of twelve hours each, namely, from midnight to noon, and 
from noon to midnight ; but in Italy and one or two other countries, 
the hours are counted from one to twenty-four.— The regular suc- 
cession of day and night is one of those arrangements, which God 
has promised shall continue unchanged, " while the earth remain- 
eth.** — Day is the natural season for active emplo3rment ; night for 
repose. 

9. Music Is either vocal or instrumental. The former is com- 
posed of sounds produced by the human voice; the latter, of 
sounds produced by instraments constructed for the purpose. The 
sounds in music are represented by marks called notet, which are 
written on lines, with intermediate spaces, named a tiaff or iiavg. 
-—Musical instruments were invented before the deluge. The 
triumphal song composed by Moses to celebrate the passage of 
the Red Sea, was sung by the Israelites, accompanied by Miriam 
and the other women on timbrels. The Bible mentions a great 
many other occasions, on which both vocal and instrumental music 
were introduced by the Jews. Music was also practised by the 
Ofed[8, and other ancient nations. In modem times, it has been 
cultivated with great success by the Germans and Italians ; and 
in our own country it has long been considered an almost essential 
branch of fomale education among the higher and middle classes of 
society. Recently, attention has been directed to the best methods 
of cultivating a taste for music among the people generally ; and it 
is probable that, as in Germany, singing will soon become one of 
the usual branches of education in public and private schools.— 
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Music is not only a pleasing and lefined recreation, but is calcu- 
lated to elevate and purify the mind. 

10. Pjrramids are large buildings, found chiefly in Egypt and 
Nubia. They are broadest at the base, and contract gradually to- 
wards the summit. — The most celebrated pyramids are in lower 
^STV^i nearly opposite Cairo. The largest of these is about 800 
feet square, and 470 feet high, and covers more than thirteen acres 
of ground. It is of a quadrangular form, and the comers corre- 
spond to the four cardinal points of the compass. It consists of a 
series of platfonns, each of which is smaller than the one under- 
neath. On the north side there is an entrance which admits into 
several chambers, in one of which is deposited a sarcophagus. — 
The other pjrramids, though smaller, are similar in appearance, 
and were no doubt erected for a similiur purpose. What that pur- 
pose was, has been the subject of much conjecture. Some sup- 
pose that they were built for making astronomical observations, 
and others that they were consecrated to the sun ; but the most 
probable opinion is that they were erected as the tombs of kings. 

11. Abram or Abraham was the son of Terab, the eighth in de- 
scent from Shem. He was bom at Ur of the Chaldees, where he 
spent the first seventy years of his life. Having been commanded 
by God to leave his country and kindred, he first removed to 
Haran, where his fether died, and afterwards proceeded westward 
to Canaan, accompanied by Sarai or Sarah his wife, and Lot his 
nephew. A femine forced him to remove for a short time into 
Egypt. On his return to Canaan, it became necessary for Abraham 
and Lot to separate, on account of the increase of their flocks. Lot 
therefore settled in the plain of the Jordan, and Abraham dwelt 
in Mamre, whence he occasionally migrated to Beersheba. It 
was at one or other of these two places that all the subsequent 
events of his interesting and instructive history occurred, except 
the rescue of Lot, and the offering up of Isaac. He died in the 
175th year of his age. — 'SVhen Abraham received the divine com- 
mand to leave the land of his fathers, he did not hesitate to obey, 
although he knew not whither he was to go. He had reached his 
hundredth, and Sarah herninetieth year, before Isaac was born ; yet 
he never doubted that God would fulfil the promise that they should 
have a son, from whom was to descend a great nation. Even when 
God commanded him to offer up the heir of the promises as a sacri- 
fice, he at once complied. He is therefore most justly entitled to 
the honourable appellation of the ^' Father of the fiiithfol." 

12. Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, was bom at Tarsus 
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in Gilicia. By birth he wm a Jew of the tribe of Benjamin ; but 
he alto inherited the privileges of a Roman citizen. After being 
liberally educated in his native city, he went to Jerusalem to study 
the Jewish law and traditions under OamalieL He made great 
proficiency, and became remarkable for his strict adherence to the 
principles and practice of the Pharisees. He was present at the 
martyrdom of Stephen^ and afterwards took an active part in the 
persecution of the Christians. Having obtained authority from the 
high priest, he was proceeding to Damascus for the purpose of ap- 
prehending such disciples as he might find there, when he was 
arrested by a light and a voice from heaven. The effect of tliis 
vision was his conversion to the Christian iaith, of which he became 
henceforth the most aealous and unwearied propagator. After 
having visited Arabiay Jerusalem, and Tarsus, he went to Antioch 
to preach the gospel to the Gentiles. From this place he made 
three journeys through the principal cities of Asia Minor and 
Oreece, planting churches with eminent success. On his return 
from his last journey, he was apprehended at Jerusalem, and sent 
for trial to Cesarea, where he was detained a prisoner for upwards 
of two years. Having at last appealed to the emperor, be was 
sent by sea to Rome, with the account of his arrival at which city 
the Scripture narrative of his lifb doses. He is said to have suf- 
fered martyrdom, A. D. 60.— Besides preaching the gospel with a 
learning, doquence, fortitude, seal, and perseverance, which made 
him the first of the apostles, Paul wrote fourteen epistles, which 
Ibrm a considerable part of the New Testament. 

13» The word Sabbath signifies rest, and was the name given to 
the seventh day, on which God rested or ceased f^om the work of 
creation. He therefore blessed and sanctified it, or set it apart for 
religious services, and as a day of cessation from worldly toil. We 
are not expressly told that it continued to be observed from its first 
institution till Uie giving of the law on Mount Sinai ; but the &ct 
of its being kept by the Israelites at least from the time they left 
£g3rpt, and the almost universal division of time into periods of 
seven days, seem to prove that it had never been entirely forgotten. 
—The obligation to sanctify the Sabbath was renewed in the 
fourth commandment of the moral law ; and upon the transgresson 
of it threatenings are very frequently denounced in the Bible.— 
After the commencement of the Christian dispensation, the Sab- 
bath was changed from the seventh to the first day of the week, to 
commemorate the resurrection oi our blessed Redeemer. The 
authority for this change is found chiefly in the practice of the 
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apostles, who, in every thing connected with their sacred mission, 
acted as well as spoke by inspiration of God. They called it the 
Lord's day: and it was on this day, that the Holy Ghost de- 
scended upon them; that they preadied, and administered the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper; and that they made contributions 
fbr their poor and tuflfering brethren.-~The Christian, like the 
Jewish, Sabbath is a day of rest from worldly employments and 
amusements ; but it is not a day of idleness. It is to be devoted 
to the public and private exercises of religion ; to the W(»ship and 
service of the Creator and Redeemer. 

14. The Scriptures or wriHngt are the books of the Old and 
New Testaments. The books of the Old Testament or Covenant 
were written under the Mosaic dispensation ; the books of the New 
Testament or Covenant were written soon after the eommeneement 
of the Christian dispensation. All these books were written by 
inspiration of God ; that is to say, the Spirit of God, not> only 
prevented the authors of them fmm writing what was untrue or 
incorrect, but suggested to them what they were to write, how 
they were to write, and when they were to write. The proofii of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures axe numerous and conclusive ; the 
following are a few of the most obvious. 1. The subjects revealed 
in the Scriptures could not have been devised by human wisdom. 
— 2. The scope of them is such that bad men could not have 
written them, and good men would not have written them, and 
given them out as inspired, unless they had really been so. — 3. 
The style and manner of the Scriptures correspond to the dignity 
of the subjects, the sublimity of the doctrines, and the purity of 
the precepts. — 4. Though written at various times, and by dif- 
ferent authors, the Scriptures are pervaded by the most perfect 
harmony and unity of purpose.-— 5. Miracles were wrought by 
many of the sacred writers in proof of the truths which they 
taught. — 6. A very great number of the prophecies contained in 
the Scriptures, has been fulfilled.— It is the duty of all who 
possess the Scriptures, both to study them for their own instruc- 
tion, and to diffuse them for the instruction of others. 

15. The soul is that part of man, which perceives, thinks, and 
wills. When speaking of its nature, we sometimes call it the 
spirit ; when speaking of its powers, we call it the mind. We 
generally term it the soul, when referring to its condition and char- 
acter. The soul is not a material substance, like the body ; and it is 
not subject to death. Though one and indivisible, it possesses vari- 
ous feculties. It was originally created pure and perfect ; but it has 
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Woome coirapt, guilty, and debased by eln. It animates the 
body, while the two are in connexion ; but when the latter dies, it 
passes into a separate state of existence, in which it will continue 
till the resurrection, when it will be reunited with the body. It 
was the soul which was created in the image of God ; it was the 
soul which the Redeemer suffered and died to deliver from con. 
demnation, and restore to the condition from which it has fallen ; 
and it is the soul which the Holy Spirit renews in the image of 
God, and sanctifies for his service. 

16. Wisdom consists in choosing laudable objects, and employ- 
ing the best means for accomplishing them. It is the right use and 
application of knowledge. This is what is generally called practical 
wisdom. We sometimes speak of wisdom as a faculty ; as when 
we use the word to signify natural sagacity, quickness of intellect, 
or the power of judging what is most just, proper, and usefuL 
We also speak of wisdom as an acquirement ; as when we use the 
word to denote what has been learned by study or experience. 
In the Bible, wisdom very frequently means reUgion. History 
fUmishes us with examples of wisdom in all these acceptations. 



V. — Arranobment of Sbntbnobs. 
SECTION I. 

VARIETY OF AHRANOEMEirT. 

Bndimentt, p. 61. 

1. In proportion to the increase of luxury, the Roman state 
evidently declined. 

2. You must at the last day account for all that you think, and 
speak, and do. 

3. If that greatness of mind, which shows itself in dangers and 
labours, wants justice^ it is blamable. 

4. That the paper-mill and the printing-press are inventions for 
which we cannot be too thankful, is a foct about which men now 
rarely differ. 

6. It is of no small moment, in all speculations upon men and 
human affairs, to distinguish things of accident from permanent 
causes. 

6. He who from primeval darkness made light to spring, will at 
last, fhmi the seeming confusion of the world, make order to arise. 
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7. Before the family was stirring, early one summer morning, «A 
old clock that had stood for fifty years in a fiirmer*s kitchen, without 
giving its owner any cause of complaint, suddenly stopped. 

8. When one becomes acquainted with objects of a higher nature, 
those things which appeared great to him while he knew nothing 
greater, will sink into a diminutive size. 

9. While dangers are at a distance, and do not immediately 
approach us, let us not condude that we are secure, unless we use 
the necessary precautions to prevent them. 



SECTION II. 

VARIETT OF ARBANOEMEKT (oimtmued). 
RudimentSy p. 62. 

1. My manner of life from my youth, which was at first among 
mine own nation at Jerusalem, know aU the Jews ; who knew me 
from the beginning, if they would testify, that, after the straitest 
sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee. 

2. The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the hon- 
ourable gentleman has with such spirit and decency charged upon 
me, I shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny ; and whether youth 
can be attributed to any man as a reproach, I will not assume the 
province of determining. 

3. As Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I 
rejoice ; as he was valiant, I honour him ; but as he was ambitious, 
1 slew him. 

4. From the bondage of fear the Redeemer has made his follow, 
ers free. By making atonement for their sins, he has disarmed 
death of his sting ; and by rising as the first fruits of them that 
sleep, he has secured to them the victory over the grave. 

6. Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery ! still thou art a 
bitter draught ; and though thousands in all ages have been made 
to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter. It is thou. Liberty ! 
whom all in public or in private worship, whose taste is gratefUl, 
and ever will be so, till nature herself shall change. No tint of 
words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chjonic power turn thy sceptre 
into iron. With thee to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the 
swain is happier than his monarch, from whose court thou art 
exiled. 
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0, Calm ii the noon of day. Over the green hlU iiiea the ineon- 
•tant eun. Red, through the etony vale, comes down the stream 
of the mountain. Tall wert thou on the hill, O Moiar ; fair among 
the sons of the plain. As the storm was thy wrath ; as lightning 
in the field, thy sword in battle. Like thunder on distant hills 
was thy voice. But when thou didst return from war, how peace* 
ful was thy brow ! Thy face was like the sun after rain ; calm as 
the breast of the lake when the loud wind Is hushed into repose. 
Narrow is thy dwelling now ; dark is the place of thine abode, I 
compass thy grave with three steps, O thou who wast so great 
before! 

7. Not long since, thou wast what I am now, one of the actors 
in this passing scene. To all thy sighs I lent a pitying ear, and 
my heaving bosom beat responsive to thy sad complaints. With 
thine were my tears mingled in the hour of affliction ; and, when 
joy brightened thy countenance, my heart felt a kindred pleasure. 
With thee I sat, or walked by the way, and held sweet converse. 
To thee was my sonl knit by the ties of cordial amity and soft en. 
dearment Now thou hast left me to mourn the loss oi thee in 
pensive silence. On thy hallowed grave I drop the tender tear, 
and bid thy sacred ashes rest in peace. Erelong I shall join thee 
in thy dark abode, thy companion in the dust, till we be called 
forth to stand in our lot in the end of days. In life I was united 
to thee ; in the same cold arms of death I shall soon lie ; and (O 
transporting thought f ) together shall we rise, to feel no more the 
agony of parting. 



SECTION III. 

VAHIETT OF ARHAKOEMEVT {oonHnueit), 
Budimenti, p. 64. 

1. Heaven gives us ftiends to bless the present life, and resumes 
them to prepare us for the next. Every natural evil is a moral 
good ; and all discipline is, on the whole, indulgence. 

3. No man was ever truly blest, but it composed his mind, and 
gave him such an esqnassion of countenance, as folly might mistake 
for want of joy. 

8. Ridies are often esmed by guilt and baseness. The wants of 
nature are few, and may be supplied without opulence ; and there- 
fore riches are worth our care for only one end, one much neglected 
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use. This noble end is to manifest the feelings of the heart, 
to show the virtues in their feirest light, and to make humanity 
the minister of bounteous Providence. 

4. But yonder comes the powerful king of day, rejoicing in the 
east. The lessening cloud, the kindling azure, and the mountain*s 
brow illumined with fluid gold, gladly betoken his near approach. 
Lo! now, all apparent, he looks abroad in boundless majesty aslant 
the dew-bright earth and the coloured air ; and diffuses the shin- 
ing day, which burnished plays on rocks, and hiUs, and towers, 
and wandering streams gleaming from afar. 

5. No radiant pearl wom by crested fortune; no gem which 
hangs twinkling from the ears of beauty ; nor yet the bright stars 
which adorn the blue arch of night ; nor die rising sun which gilds 
the vernal mom, shine with such lustre, as the tear which breaks 
down the manly cheek of virtue, fer the woes of others. 

6. Fear not when I depart ; nor therefore mourn that I shall 
be nowhere, or turn to nothing. The soul which gave me life, 
was seen by none, but was known by the actions which it designed ; 
and though no mortal eye shall see its flight, yet know that it 
shall continue for ever the same. That soul, which can give im- 
mortal glory to her own virtues, must live for ever. 

7* Most people judge poetry by its numbers ; and it is right or 
wrong with them, according as it is smooth or rough. Although 
a thousand charms be united in the bright muse, yet her voice is 
all that is admired by these tuneful fools ; who haunt Parnassus, 
not to improve their minds, but to please the ear ; as some attend 
church, not fer theidoctrine, but for the music. 

8. It is difficult to say whether greater want of skill appear in 
writing ill, or in judging ill ; but, of the two, it is a less dangerous 
oflfence to tire our patience, dian to mislead our sense. Some fiew 
err in the former, but numbers in the latter ; ten censure wrong fbr 
one who writes amiss, A fool may expose himself once by writing 
bad verses ; but many more expose themselves by ignorant or un- 
just criticiun. It is with our judgments as with our watches ; 
none go exactly alike, yet every one believes his own. 

9. O let not man complain of chance or change, else he will 
never cease to wail ; for, from the palace of the emperor to the lone 
cottage of the swain, all are exposed to the blasts of fickle fortune. 
Art, empire, the earth itself are doomed to change. Earthquakes 
have raised the humble vale to heaven ; gulfs have entombed mighty 
mountains ; and wide continents have bloomed where the Atlantic 
now rolls.— But surely we need not range to foreign dimates, or 

£2 
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•eaich the andcnt reeonls of our race, to learn the dire elfectt of 
time and change; for, alas I we daily trace them in ounelves. 
Yet I will never repine at the darkened eye, the withered fiice, or 
the hoary hair; but, O Time, spare whatever belongs to me of 
mental grace, candour, love, divine sympathy, the ray of fimey, or 
the flame of Mendship. 



SECTION IV. 

EXPBESf ION OF IDEAS. 

Rndbnentt, p. 08. 

1. A good deed is the more meritorious, the leas ostentatiously it 
is performed* 

2. It is the duty of children to obey the commands of their 
parents, to follow their advice, to profit by their experience, and to 
take pleasure in their society. Brothers and sisters ought to love 
one another, to associate frequently together, even when no longer 
under the parental roof, and to live in peace and friendship. 

3. Providence requires that every one should bear his share of 
the duties and burdens of the community. No man is bom to 
idleness. Upon some devolves the cultivation of the soil, and upon 
others the practice of the mechanical arts. Some engage in com- 
merce, and others devote themselves to literature. Thus all classes 
of society co-operate for their common benefit. 

4. The best way to disprove an unfounded rumour is to pay no 
attention to it ; for if you appear to be very anxious that it should 
be thought untrue, people will be apt to suspect that it is not en- 
tirely without a cause. Fame is like a scolding woman ; the more 
you contradict her, the more loudly she rails ; but cease to return 
an answer, and she will soon be silent. 

6, Two young bears, having left their native woods, came to a 
bee-hive well stored with honey. Delighted at the discovery, they 
hastily overturned it, and began to eat voraciously. But the bees 
were not to be deprived of the fruits of their labour with impunity. 
Flying about the bears, they wounded them severely in the ears, 
eyes, and wherever they could insert their stings. In vain the 
bears endeavoured to repel the attacks of their nimble foes ; they 
were at last forced to retreat to the woods, maddened by pain, and 
blinded by rage. When their sufiTerings and passion had subsided, 
and they had leisure to reflect upon their conduct, they lamented 
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their folly, and resolved to profit by their tad experience, that plea- 
sure is always bought with pain. 

6. The experience of every day proves that no person is free 
from the cares and sorrows of the present life. Amidst the changes 
which are continually taking place, who can calculate on even 
a single hour's unmingled enjoyment? Our happiness may be 
destroyed in such an endless variety of ways, that it is impossible 
to say when or from what quarter the attack may come. Bodily 
pain, mental disease, the loss of our temporal possessions, slander, 
ous imputations on our integrity, the faithlessness or removal of 
our friends, the death or disobedience of our children,— «11 or any 
of these may sap the foundation of our peace, and ruin our future 
hopes and prospects. In what earthly benefit or advantage then 
can we securely confide ? How can we defend ourselves against 
suffering or misfortune ? 



SECTION V. 

EXPBESSiON OF IDEAS {c<mHnued). 
Rudiments, p. 68. 

1. Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, was miserable in the midst 
of aU his wealth and luxury. One day, when Damocles, a courtier, 
was endeavouring to persuade him that he was the happiest monarch 
on the earth, the king asked if he had any wish to prove this 
happiness by his own experience. Damocles replied that notliing 
woiUd give him so much pleasure ; upon which Dionysius ordered 
to be provided for him every thing that could gratify the taste, 
delight the senses, or satisfy the appetites. Damocles surrendered 
himself to indulgence without restraint, and was stretched on a 
couch in an ecstasy of enjoyment, when the sensation of pleasure 
instantly gave place to that of terror. Casting his eyes upwards, 
he beheld a naked sword suspended over bis head by a single hair. 
Starting from the couch, and hurrying from the apartment, he 
prostrated himself before the king, and earnestly solicited permission 
to retire from a state, the pomp and magnificence of which could 
only be purchased by living in continual apprehension. 

2. A nightingale, which had been cheering the village with his 
song all day, and had even continued to sing throughout, the even, 
ing, began at last to be hungry ; when, looking round for something 
to eat, he saw at a distance on the ground, an object shining in the 
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dark, which he knew to be a glow^womi. Alighting from the 
hawthorn bush on which he had been perched, he was about to pick 
it up, when the glow-worm thua addreiwed him. << If you admired 
my lamp, aa much at I admire your minstrelty, you would be ae 
unwilling to do me injury, as I would be to spoil your song; 
for it was the same divine Power who taught you to sing and me 
to shine, that we might beautify and cheer the night, you by your 
music, and I by my light'* The nightingale approved so highly 
of this sentiment, that he instantly released the glow-worm, and 
sou^t for his supper elsewhere ; thereby teaching jarring sectaries 
the important lesson, that, instead of vexing and destroying one 
another, they should live in peace, each performing the dudes of his 
own sphere, and respecting the gifts and graces of the other. 

3. Philip, king of Macedon, is more worthy of admiration for 
the following act of justice, than fat all his victories. A Mace- 
donian soldier who had merited the royal favour by his courage, 
was shipwrecked in a violent storm, and cast upon the shore, naked 
and almost lifeless. A countrjrman, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, having observed his distress, hastened to his relief, conveyed 
him to his house, and used all the means in his power, first to re» 
vive him, and afterwards to restore him to his former health and 
strength. These charitable offices were continued fbr forty days, 
by which time the soldier was completely recovered, when his kind 
host supplied him with money to defray the expenses of his journey 
homeward. The soldier was lavish in his expressions of gratitude, 
and promised to recommend his preserver to the king, who would 
not fidl to reward his generous hospitality. Soon after his return^ 
he presented himself before Philip ; but, instead of redeeming the 
promise which he had made, he, with the basest ingratitude, soli- 
cited a grant of the houses and lands of the very man who had 
saved and sheltered him ; and, in order to induce the king to 
comply with his request, he gave an exaggerated account of his own 
services and misfortunes. Believing his representations, Philip, 
without fiurther inquiry, did as he desired ; upon which the soldier 
returned to his benefactor, and, with heartless severity, dispossessed 
him of all his property. Driven almost to desperation, the poor 
man assumed courage to send to the king a true statement of the 
whole affair. When Philip perused the narrative, he was filled 
with indignation ; and not only ordered the rightful owner to be 
immediately reinstated in his possessions, but caused the soldier 
to be branded on the forehead as the <' Ungrateful Guest.** 

4. I have sometimes had occasion to remark a proud, conceited, 
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talkative fldk>w, who, though scarcely possecwing so much observa- 
tion as to keep himself out of danger, yet, because he had travelled 
a great deal, would, on every subject, beg yon to defer to his 
judgment, and acquiesce in his decision. Two travellers of this 
description were once journeying through the deserts of Arabia, 
when, among other subjects, they began to talk of the chameleon. 
^' It is certainly a strange animal," said the one, *' with the long 
lean body of a lizard^ the head of a fish, the tongue of a serpent, 
three distinct daws on each foot, a long tail, a slow pace, and a 
beautiful blue colour." " Stop there," replied the other, '*• the 
colour is green ; I saw the animal very lately, as it lay basking^ in 
the sun, and eating the air for food." '< Sir, I also saw the 
animal lately, as it lay extended in the cool shade ; and I again 
affirm that it is blue." *^ And I again assure you that it is green." 
'< Gxe^ 1 why. Sir, do you think I have lost my eyes ?" '' If 
they always serve you thus, it would be no great loss." The 
contest at last grew so warm, that from words they had almost come 
to blows, when they were fortunately overtaken by a third traveller. 
To him they agreed to refer the dispute, and accordingly asked if 
he knew whether the chameleon was blue or green. *' Blue or 
green !" cried he, '^ why it is neither the one nor the other. I 
caught the animal last night, and examined it minutely by the 
light of a candle : it is black. You stare ; but I can produce it, 
for I have it still in my possession." *' Do produce it , Sir, if you 
please ; and I could wager my life you will find it blue." '' And 
I could swear that it is green." '' Well then, to remove all doubt, 
here it is ; and if it does not turn out to be black, I will eat it." 
With these words he laid the reptile before them, and, to the 
astonishment of all the three, it was white. '^ My children," cried 
the chameleon, exercising for the first time the fecnlty of speech, 
^' yovr are all right, and all wrong ; for I am sometimes of the one 
colour, and sometimes of the other. Hence, when you are talking 
of what you have beheld, learn to consider that others can see as 
well as you, and that no one will prefer your eyesight to his own. 



»» 



SECTION VI. 

EXPRESSION OF IDEAS {continued). 
Rudiments, p. 74. 

1. The food which is necessary to support the body, can be 
obtained everywhere: it is supplied by the land, the water, and 
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the air. In like manner, the knowledge which ii neeettary to 
nourish the mind, ii aeceMible to all i it it spread before ui as on a 
table, in the worki, and etpecially in the w<vd cS God. 

2. The toXf though in general more diipowd to roguery than 
wit, had once a § trong inclination to play a practical joke on hit 
neighbour the ttork. He accordingly invited her to dinner with 
great ceremony ; but, when it waa placed upon the table, the atork 
found that it coniiated entirely cS diflfisrent kindf cS eoup, lerred up 
in broad ihallow dishet ; ao that she could only dip in the end ci 
her bill, but could not poiaibly aatiafy her hunger. The fox 
Uqpped it up very readily; and, every now and then addreaalng 
himielf to hia gueat, deahred to know how the liked her entertain- 
ment; hoped that every thing was seasoned to her mind; and 
declared that he waa very sorry to see her eat so sparingly. The 
stork, perceiving that she was played upon, took no notice of it, 
but pretended to like every dish extremely ; and, at parting, pressed 
the fax so eameatly to return her visit, that he could not in civility 
reftise. The day arrived, and he repaired to his appointment; 
but, to his great mortification, when dinner appeared, he found it 
composed of minced meat, served up in long narrow.necked glasses ; 
so that he was only tantalised with the sight ci what it waa 
impossible for him to taste. The stork thrust in her long bill, 
and helped herself very plentifolly ; then, turning to reynard, who 
was eagerly licking the outside of a jar, where aome sauce had been 
spilled, <' I am very glad," said she, smiling, ^< that you seem to 
have so good an appetite ; I hope you will take as hearty a dinner 
at my table, as I did the other day at yours.*' Reynard hung his 
head, and looked very much displeased. '* Nay, nay," said the 
stork, *' do not pretend to be out of humour about the matter ; they 
that cannot take a jest, should never make one." 

3. Alexander the Great, having taken Sidon, and dethroned the 
king, permitted HephsMtion, one of his generals, to elect whomso* 
ever of the citixens he should judge worthy of so exalted a station. 
HephsMtion waa quartered at the house ci two brothers, who were 
of the most considerable fomily in the city, and to these he offered 
the crown. But they refosed it, telling him that, according to 
the laws of their country, no person could ascend the throne unless 
he were of the blood royal. HephsMtion, admiring their greatness 
of mind, then requested them to name some person ^ the royal 
fomily, who would remember when he was king, that it was to 
them he owed the ciown. They replied that they did not know 
any person more worthy of the diadem than one Abdolonymus, 
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who was descended ftom the royal &mi]y, but was neverthdess so 
poor, that he was obliged to earn his bread by manual labour in a 
garden without the city. Hephaestion approved of their choice ; 
and the two brothers went in quest of Abdolonymus, whom they 
found weeding his garden. When they saluted him as king, he at 
first thought they were in jest, and asked them if they were not 
ashamed thus to ridicule his poverty. But, on being repeatedly as- 
sured that he was now actually king of Sidon, he permitted them to 
invest him with the robes of state, and conduct him to the palace. 
The news of this event immediately spread over the whole city. 
Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed at it ; but some murmured, 
especially the rich, who, despising the former poverty of Abdo- 
lonymus, could not help expressing their resentment at his present 
elevation. Alexander, therefbre, commanded the newly elected 
prince to be sent for, and, after surveying him very attentively, said, 
'*Thy air and mien do not contradict what is related of thy 
extraction; but I should be glad to know with what frame o£ 
mind thou didst bear thy poverty.'* ''I pray," replied Abdo- 
lonymus, ''that I may bear my crown with equal patience. 
These hands procured me all I desired; and while I possessed 
nothing, I wanted nothing." This answer gave Alexander so high 
an idea of the virtue of Abdolonymus, that he not only confirmed 
him in the kingdom, but presented him with the rich furniture of 
his predecessor, and annexed one of the neighbouring provinces 
to his dominions. 

4. Having occasion, during the late war, to visit one of the 
buildings set apart for the use of the French prisoners, my atten- 
tion was particularly directed towards one of the captives, who was 
cheering the dreary hours of his confinement by plaiting wicker- 
work, which he pei^rmed with a dexterity and neatness more like 
amusement than labour. I was so much interested in his appear- 
ance, that, after having conversed with him for a short time, I 
took the liberty of asking his story. He willingly complied, and 
related it in my native language, which long practice had rendered 
as familiar to him as his own. ''Before the commencement of 
these wars, I lived in a small but picturesque cottage on the 
willowy banks of the Loire. I had married one who had been my 
companion from childhood, and with whom my happiness was as 
perfect as it was short-lived. One morning, which I shall never 
forget, the bright sun and the balmy air had induced us to go forth 
to select some of the prettiest twigs, to warp a cradle for our un- 
born child. We were still engaged in our interesting task. 
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beguiling the hours, as we passed from thicket to thicket, with 
many a fond hope and pleasing anticipation, when intelligence was 
suddenly brought to us, that I had been balloted as a conscript. 
It was the death-knell of my beloved wife ; with diiHculty I got 
her conveyed to our cottage; she died; but the child survived. 
During the four days which elapsed before I was required to join 
the army, I completed the rocking couch, and had the satisfoction 
of seeing it contain my sleeping infant, upon whose cheek played 
the smile of her who was now slumbering in the tomb. At last 
the hour came, which forced me to quit my child ; and I have never 
seen him since. I do not even know whether he lives to deck his 
mother*8 grave with flowers, or whether he is not already laid by her 
side. I ftar he is dead ; and now my only wish is to be restored 
to my liberty and home, that I may once more visit that grave, 
stretch myself upon it, and die." 

6. Androcles was the slave of a noble Roman, who was procon- 
sul of Africa. He had been guilty of a great offence, for which his 
master would have put him to death, had he not found an oppor- 
tunity to escape out of his hands. Winged with terror, he fled 
into the deserts of Numidia. As he wandered among the barren 
and burning sands of the wilderness, faint with heat and hunger, 
he espied a cave in the side of a rock. He went in, and, finding 
at the fiirther end a place to sit down upon, rested diere for some 
time. At length, to his great surprise, a huge overgrown lion 
entered the mouth of the cave. Androcles, trembling and pale, 
expected to be torn in pieces ; but the lion, instead of attacking 
him, laid his paw upon his lap, and with a kind of complaining 
voice, began to lick his hand. Androcles, after having recovered 
fVom his fright, observed the lion's paw to be very much swollen 
by a large thorn which stuck in it. He immediately pulled it out, 
and, by squeezing the paw very gently, forced out a great deal of 
corrupt matter. Upon receiving this good office, the lion left him^ 
and soon after returned with a &wn which he had just killed, 
Androcles roasted the fiesh of it in the heat of the sun, and sub- 
sisted upon it tin the lion supplied him with another. He lived 
many days in this frightfUl solitude, the lion catering for him with 
great assiduity. At last, being tired of this savage society, he 
resolved to deliver himself up into his master's hands, and to suf- 
fer the utmost efibcts of his displeasure, rather than remain thus 
driven out fVom mankind. His master was at that time collecting 
a number of the largest lionS| at a present to the Roman people ; 
and, when Androcles suirendered himself^ he ordered him to be 
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carried to Rome, to fight with one of them in the amphitheatre. 
When the day of the combat arrived, Androcles was placed in the 
area of the amphitheatre, and stood expecting every moment that 
his antagonist would come out upon him. At length a monstrous 
lion started from the den, where he had been kept hungry fbr the 
show. His eyes glared living fire, his roarings resounded through 
the amphitheatre, and he bounded with fury towards the man; 
but on a sudden, after having observed him attentively, he fell 
to the ground, and crept towards his fieet with all the signs of 
blandishment. Androcles, after a short pause, discovered that it 
was his old Nnmidian friend, and immediately renewed his ac- 
quaintance with him. Their mutual congratulations were very 
surprising to the beholders, who, upon hearing an account of the 
whole matter from Androcles, ordered him to be pardoned, and the 
lion to be given up into bis possession. Androcles returned at 
Rome the civilities which he had received in the deserts of Africa. 
He used to lead the lion about the streets of the dty, the people 
everywhere gathering about them, and repeating one to another, 
** This is the lion, who was the man's host; this is the man, who 
was the lion's physician." 

6, The increase of commerce produced a wonderful change on 
the appearance and condition of the city and river. The public 
walks became crowded with busy merchants; warehouses were 
erected, with cranes and every other convenience for receiving and 
discharging goods ; and the streets were almost blocked up with 
wagons loaded with the produce of foreign lands. It almost 
seemed as if the genius of trade had chosen the large and majestic 
river as his grand resort On each side, the groves of masts shot 
up like spires, and, at a distance, gave the banks the appearance of 
a forest in winter. Large vessels, with their sooty hulls and swell, 
ing sails, were continually passing up and down the stream. 
Splendid barges rowed along to the sound of musical instruments ; 
and boats flew from ship to ship and shore to shore with the light- 
ness and swiftness of birds on the wing. Not less busy was the 
scene on the banks of the river. Shipbuilders were incessantly 
plying their craft ; and at every short interval might be seen, in 
different stages of forwardness, from the skeleton of oaken ribs to 
the completed structure just ready to be launched, vessels of various 
fbrm and size, which were to diffuse the manufiuftures of Britain, 
extend her commerce, or vindicate her power, in all parts of the 
world. 
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SECTION VII. 

EXPBEBsiov or IDEAS (oonHnued). 
BodlxnenU, p. 77* 

' 1. Th0 camel is found in varioui countries in Asia and th« 
north of Africa. There are two varieties of this animal; the 
camel, usually so called, and the dromedary. The latter species 
derives its name from its swiftness ; and it bears the same relation 
to the camel, that the racer does to the horse of burden. Both 
camels and d^romedaries are firand, some with two humps on the 
back, and some with only one.— The natural locality of the camel 
is the arid and banen desert, to the inhabitants ot which it is of 
Inestimable benefit. Its milk supplies them with nourishment, its 
flesh with food, its hahr, which is regularly shed once a-year, with 
clothing, bedding, and coverings for their tents ; while its strength 
enables it to transport their merchandise through dreary plains 
parched by excessive heat. — The structure and the habits of the 
camel are wonderfully adapted to the countries in which it lives, 
and the purposes for whidi it was evidently designed. Its feet are 
formed for treading on a dry and shifting soil ; its nostrils have the 
capacity of closing, so as to shut out the driving sand, when the 
whirlwind scatters it over the desert ; and, by a singular conforma- 
tion of the stomach, it can take a prodigious quantity of water st 
once, and remain several days without drinking. It is, at the same 
time, the most tame and submissive of animals : it kneels down 
to be loaded and unloaded; it requires neither whip nor spur 
during its monotonous journey; and, even when overburdened, 
though it sometimes mi^es piteous complaints, yet it offers not 
the least resistance—But the patience ot this docile animal 
may be exhausted ; and it is said that, when it has been treated 
with injustice, it will take the first opportunity of gratifying 
its revenge. Eager, however, to express its resentment, it no 
longer retains any rancour when once it is satisfied. When an 
Arab, therefore, has excited the rage of a camel, he throws down 
his garments in some place, near which the camel is to pass, and 
disposes them in such a manner, that they appear to cover a man 
sleeping under them. The camel recognises the clothes, seises 
them in its teeth, shakes them with violence, and tramples on them 
in a rage. When its anger is appeased, it leaves them, and then 
the owner may make his appearance without any ffear, and load and 
guide it as he pleases.— In Asia Minor, camels are sometimes 
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trained to fight with one another, and such combats are among the 
fiivourite holiday amusements of the Turks. An enclosure is 
made, and two camels, previously muzzled so that they cannot hurt 
each other, are driven in, and incited to fight. Their mode of 
combat is curious: they knock their heads together, twist their 
long necks, wrestle with their fi>re-legs, almost like bipeds, and 
strive to throw each other down. 

2. The cotton-plant contains a number of species, some of which 
are annual and herbaceous, and others perennial and shrubby. 
It is cultivated most successfully in southern Asia, Afirica, the 
middle regions of America, and the West India islands. The 
herbaceous plants are raised ftom seed every year; the perennial 
are generally cut down to the ground once in two or three years, 
and raised anew from seed every five or six years. The herbaceous 
plants yield the most valuable produce. — The flowers of the cotton- 
plant are of a yellow or dull purple colour. They are succeeded 
by pods, which, when ripe, open and disclose the cotton wool, 
mixed with the seeds. The cotton is gathered by the hand, and 
exposed to the sun till it is perfectly dry. The seeds are then 
separated firom it by a machine ; after which it is picked, sorted, 
packed up in bales, and sent to the manufacturer.— The fiibrics 
made from cotton are very numerous, and of all degrees of fine- 
ness. India has been noted for them firom time immemorial ; but 
it is in Britain that they have been brought to the greatest perfec- 
tion. This is chiefly to be ascribed to the inventions in the ma- 
chinery for spinning and weaving cotton, made by Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, and others.-— The growth of 
the cotton trade and manufactures in this country has been rapid 
beyond all precedent; and their- effects are beyond all calculation. 
Millions of the human race are not only dodied in the material 
itself, but, directly or indirectly, derive their means of subsistence 
from raising, manufacturing, and conveying it fiom one part of 
the world to another. Nations on the opposite sides of the globe 
are brought into intercourse in buying and selling it, are taught to 
feel their common relationship and mutual dependence, and are 
made to promote one another's comfort and improvement. 

3. A boy, greatly smitten with the coloun of a butterfly, pur- 
sued it ftom flower to flower with inde&tigable pains. First he 
aimed to surprise it among the leaves of a rose ; then attempted 
to cover it with his hat, as it was feeding on a daisy ; now hoped 
to secure it as it rested on a sprig of myrtle ; and next grew sure 
of his prize, perceiving it to loiter on a bed of violets. But the 
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fiekle fiy, continually chuiging ftom one blottom to another, still 
eluded hit attempts. At length, observing it half buried in the 
cup of a tulip, he rushed finnrard, and, snatching it with violence* 
crushed it all to pieces. The dyhig insect, seeing the poor boy 
chagrined at his disappointment, ad^essed him with all Uie calm* 
Bess of a stoic, in the following manner ^— << Behold now the end 
of thy unprofitable solicitude ! and learn, for the benefit of thy 
future life, that all pleasure is bnt a painted butterfly ; which, al- 
though it may serve to amuse thee in the pursuit, if embraced with 
too much ardour, will perish in thy grasp.** 

4. Regulus, the Roman general, was taken prisoner by the 
Carthaginians, and thrown into a dungeon, where he was kept in 
chains for four years. By this time, the Carthaginians were es- 
tremely desirous of peace, and thoui^t that Regulus would be a 
proper solicitor in their behal£ They supposed that, being wearied 
with imprisonment and bondage, he would gladly endeavour to 
persuade his countrymen to disoontinue a war, which prolonged 
his own captivity. He was accordingly sent with the embassadors 
to Rome; but with a promise^ previously exacted from him, to re. 
turn in case of being tmsucccMfril. He was even given to under- 
stand, that his life depended upon the success of his negotiation.^- 
Having arrived at Rome, and the senate having assembled to give 
audience, Regulus opened his commission, as he had been directed 
by the Carthaginians, and their ambassadors seconded his pro- 
posals. The senate were, by this time, themselves weary of a 
war, which had been protracted above eight years, and were no 
way averse to a peace. It seemed to be the general wish that the 
proposed terms should not be refused, and that rest should thus be 
given to the two nations, and liberty restored to the general whom 
the people reverenced and loved. It only remained for Regulus 
himself to give his opinion; and, when it came to his turn to 
speak, to the surprise of all p res en t, he gave his voice for continu- 
ing the war. He assured the senate that the Carthaginian re- 
sources were now almost exhausted; that their populace were 
worn out with fiitigue, and their nobles with contention; that 
their best generals were prisoners with the Romans; and that not 
only the interest of Rome, but its honour also, was concerned in 
continuing the war, for their ancestois had never made peace till 
they were victorious,— So unexpected an advice not a little pev^ 
plexed the senate* They saw the expediency of continuing the 
war ; but they could not concede to a measure which was to ter- 
minate in the ruin of a man, who had used such doquenee againat 
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bis pri?ate interest Regulus, however, soon relieved their em- 
barrassment by breaking off the treaty, and rose in order to return 
to his bonds and confinement It was in yain that the senate and 
all his dearest Mends entreated him to stay : he persisted in keep- 
ing his promise, and, though sufficiently apprised of the tortures 
which awaited his return, again departed with the ambassadors for 
Carthage. — Nothing could exceed the fiiry and disappointment of 
tlie Carthaginians, when they were informed by their ambassadors 
that Regulus, instead of hastening the peace, had given his opinion 
for continuing the war. They inflicted upon him the most barbar- 
ous cruelties, and at last put him to death in a way which humanity 
shudders to relate. — The conduct of Regulus in this transaction 
exhibits a most striking instance of disinterested patriotism. 

6. In common language, our neighbours are those who live near 
us, and especially those among them with whom we are in the 
practice of exchanging offices of kindness and friendship. But the 
Scriptures teach us to give a more enlarged acceptation to the term, 
and to consider all our follow^men as neighbours. This was espe- 
cially taught by our Saviour in the parable of the good Samaritan. 
A certain lawyer, for the purpose of tempting Christ, asked him 
what he should do to inherit eternal lifo. In reply, our Saviour 
asked what was written on the subject^ in the law ; to which the 
lawyer answered, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself.'* '< Thou hast answered 
right," said Christ : << this do, and thou shalt live." Willing <o 
justify himself, however, the lawyer again asked, " And who is 
my neighbour ?" in answer to which question our Saviour related 
the following parable. A certain man, who was travelling from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, was attacked by robbers, who having plun. 
dered and wounded him, left him half dead by the wayside. The 
first person who came up was a priest ; but he, instead of giving 
any assistance, as might have been expected from one of his sacred 
calling, passed by on the other side. Then followed a Levite, who 
stopped indeed, and looked for a fow moments on the naked and 
wounded man, but, unmindful of the charity and mercy becoming 
his official character, also proceeded on his way without offering 
relief. The next person who came to the place, was a Samaritan ; 
one of that hated race, with which the Jews had no dealings. 
When he saw the miserable condition of the sufiber, forgetting 
that he was despised as an alien both by nation and by religion, he 
had compassion on him ; and having bound up his wounds, and 

r2 
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revived him with oil and wine, he conveyed him, on his own beaet, 
to an inn, where he himself took care of him during the remainder 
of that day and the following night Nest morning, before setting 
out on his journey, he gave the hoet a sum of money, and promised 
that, if it was not sufficient to defray the expenses of the wounded 
man till he recovered, he would pay the rest the next time he passed 
that way. '' Which now of these three," demanded our Saviour, 
" was neighbour unto him that ftU among the thieves?**- The 
lawyer had only one answer : '* He that shewed mercy on him.'* 
Then said Jesus unto him, ** Qo, and do thou likewise.*' — From 
this parable we learn, that, forgetting national animosities, reli* 
gious difoenoes, and personal provocations, it is the duty of all 
men to show kindness to one another, and to relieve those who are 
in distress. 

6. The water&ll which I am about to describe, is situated at the 
distance of five miles from the place where I passed a few weeks 
last autumn. Accompanied by two friends, I set out to visit it 
early in the forenoon. The district of country through which we 
had to pass, is one of the most highly cultivated in this part of the 
island ; and its appearance at this season was rendered peculiarly 
rich by the fields of waving com ready for the sickle. We reached 
the banks of the river nearly two miles above the fall, and proposed 
to follow its course downwards. It is here a remarkably pladd 
stream, flowing along so gently that its current is scarcely per* 
ceptible. After receiving a pretty large tributary, however, on the 
side opposite to that on which we were walking, its rapidity in- 
creases, and its channel becomes more narrow and rugged* The 
banks also, which, fbr several miles above, are scarcely elevated 
above the level of the water, become more precipitous,.— so much so 
indeed, that we could not always keep close to the edge of the 
stream, but had occasionaDy to turn aside in order to pass some 
steep or projecting rock. It was after getting round an obstacle of 
this kind, that we became aware of our near approach to the fiilL 
A low sullen roar burst upon the ear, which, as we proceeded 
nearer, became so loud that we could scarcely hear one another 
speak. The prevailing sensation in our minds was that of myste- 
rious awe ; for as yet we could not see the mighty rush of watert, 
from which the noise proceeded. At last, on turning the angle of 
a rock, the whole cascade burst upon our view. It was one of the 
most magnificent sights I ever beheld. I cannot describe it, how* 
ever ; I can only note down a few of the most prominent (Aijects, 
and leave you to group them together in your own imagination. 
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Where the cataract commences, the chuinel has been narrowed to 
about ten feet. The first leap which the water takes is about fifty 
feet, the sheet gradually spreading wider as it descends. Imme. 
diately below this, there are two other leaps from narrow ledges of 
rock ; but in neither of these does the stream bound dear out from 
the precipice, as in the uppermost. It tumbles and dashes from 
crag to crag and side to side, as if it had been stunned and confused 
by the first fall, and at last rolls gloomily into a deep pool at the 
foot of the precipice. This pool cannot be seen, however, from the 
top of the rock ; and indeed, after it makes the third leap, you lose 
sight of the river altogether, till, nearly a quarter of a mile below, 
you catch a glimpse of it through the trees, flowing calmly and 
silently through the valley. Above the fall, there are very few 
trees, and the precipices also are almost naked ; but downwards, as 
fiur as the eye can reach, the banks are clothed with the finest wood. 
— One celebrated writer calls the vapour which continually rises 
from a cataract like this, *' the everlasting incense of the waters ;*' 
and another compares the rainbow which is sometimes seen above 
the foaming abyss, to ^' Love watching Madness." The following 
quotation from Thomson's Seasons will perhaps give you a more 
correct notion of this famous waterfall, than my very imperfect 
description : — 

<< Smooth, to the shelving brink, a copious flood 

Rolls fiiir and placid : where, collected all 

In one impetuous torrent, down the steep 

It thundering shoots, and shakes the country round. 

At first, an azure sheet, it rushes broad ; 

Then, whitening, by degrees, as prone it falls. 

And from the loud-resounding rocks below 

Dash'd in a cloud of foam, it sends aloft 

A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower. 

Nor can the tortured wave here find repose : 

But, raging still amid the shaggy rocks. 

Now flashes o*er the scatter'd frangments, now 

Aslant the hollow'd diannel rapid darts ; 

And, felling fast from gradual slope to slope. 

With wild infracted course, and lessened roar. 

It gains a safer bed, and steals, at last. 

Along the mazes of the quiet vale. 
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PART 11. 

L— Style. 
SECTION I. 

PURITY OP STYLE* * 
Rndlmtntei p. 79* 

I. 

1. A variety of pleating objects charms the eye. 

2. If the privileges to which he has an undoubted right, and 
which he has so long enjoyed, should now be wrested from him, it 
would be flagrant injustice. 

3. The religion of these people, as well as their customs and 
manners, was strangely misrepresented. 

4. Whether one person, or more than on§, were concerned in the 
business, does not yet appear. 

6. The mind of man cannot belong without some food to nourish 
the activity of ite thoughts. 

6. They ought to have contributed the same proportion as we^ 
yet we gave a third more than Uiey, 

7. Whom should I meet the other evening but my old friend. 

8. That sort of &vouis doe$ real injury under the appearance of 
kindness. 

9. I saw one pertoih or more than one, enter the garden. 

10. Every person, whatever be hit station, is bound by the duties 
cf morality and religion. 

U. The conspiracy was the more eaeily discovered from its 
being known to many. 

12. The pleasures of the understanding are preferable to those of 
the senses. 

13. Virtue confrrs eupreme dignity on man, and should be his 
chief desire. 

14. Eve WBM fairer than any o/her daughters. 

16. 1 cannot tell who has befriended me, unless it is he from 
whom I have received so many fiivours. 

16. The confession is ingenuous, and I hope more from you 
now, than I could have done^ if you had promised. 
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17- Each of these words implies some pursuit or object relin- 
quished. 

18. No nation gives greater encouragement to learning than this 
does ; yet, at the same time, none is so injudicious in the appli. 
cation. 

19. I shall be obliged to him, if he will gratify me in that par- 
ticular. 

20. We have done no more than it was our duty to do, 

21. The want qf attention to this rule is the cause of a very 
common err<nr. 

22. His vices hove weakened his mind, and broken his health. 

23. They could not persuade him, though they were ever so 
eloquent. 

24. We need not, and we do not, limit the divine purposes. 

25. The greatest difficulty was found in fixing just sentiments. 

26. The error was occasioned by compliance with earnest en. 
treaty. 

27. You know the esteem I have /or his philosophy. 

28. He is resolved on going abroad. 

29. Neither the one nor the other shall make me swerve from 
the path, which I have traced /or myself. 

30. Though conformable to custom, the practice is wrong. 

31. This remark is founded on trudu 

32. Every office of command should be intrusted to persons m 
whom parliament can confide. 

33. The Saxons reduced the greater part of Britain under their 
(fwn power. 

34. He was accused c/ having acted unfairly. 

35. Their conduct was agreeable to their profession. 

36. She has an abhorrence qf all deceitful conduct. 

37* The wisest princes need not think it any diminution 0/ their 
greatness, or derogation from their sufficiency, to rely upon counseL 

II. 

1. The king soon found reason to repent of provoking such dan- 
gerous enemies. 

2. The popular lords did not fidl to enlarge on the subject. 

3. The queen, to whom it was of the greatest importance that 
the two monarchs should be at peace, acted the part of mediator. 

4. The removing of the term from Westminster, during the 
eitHng of parliament, was illegaL 

6. All these things required abundance of refinement and deli' 
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oaep to manage with advantage, as well ai a itrick observance </ 
timet and seasons. 

6. The haughHneu of Florio was very ungraceful, and dis- 
gusted both his friends and strangers. 

7. When I made some suitable remarks upon his conduct, he 
began to ridicule me ; but he had as well have let it alone. 

8. The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance, and exhibited 
much that was glaring and whimtioal, 

9. They thought it an important subject, and the question was 
strenuously debated on both sides, 

10. / am wearied with seeing so perverse a disposition. 

11. They have manifested great candour in the whole transac- 
tion. 

12. It is difficult to discover the spirit and design of some laws. 

13. / am grieved to look over so many blank leaves in the book 
of my life. 

14. / thir^ (hat I am not mistaken in an opinion, which I have 
so wen considered. 

16. Let us not give too hasty credit to stories which may injure 
our neighbour : perhaps they are the offspring of calumny or 
misapprehension. 

1^ It is grievous to think with what eagerness two or three 
eminent personages have obsHnatelg persisted in the introduction 
of such barbarisms. 



SECTION II. 

PROPKIBTT or STYLE. 
Rudiments, p. 88. 

I. 

1. He is not in any degree better than those he so liberally 
condemns. 

2. The meaning of the phrase, as I understand it, is very 
different from the common acceptation. 

3. The favourable moment should be embraced, for he does not 
continue long of one mind. 

4. I exposed myself so much among the people, that I was once 
or twice in danger cf getting my head broken, 

A. He is very dexterous in penetrating the views and designs of 
others. 
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6, Yon may perceive at a glance the difficoltiet to which such 
conduct will expose you. 
7* This perlbnuBnce is much ffte same as the other. 

8. Every year a new flower, in his judgment, excels all the old 
ones, though it is much infierior to them in hoth colour and shape. 

9. His name must descend to posterity with distinguished honour 
in the public records of the nation. 

10. If all men were exemplary in their conduct, things would 
soon take a new aspeoty and religion receive a mighty encourage- 
ment. 

1 1. Learning and arts were but then in iheir infancy, 

12. It happened unfortunately, that two of the principal persons 
disagreed^ and had a fatal quarrel. 

13. Most of the sailors were asleep in their berths, when a heavy 
wave broke over the ship, and swept away the pinnace and binnacle. 
The cabin ivindows were secured^ or the vessel would have filled. 
The mainmast was so damaged, that we were obliged to strengthen 
it, and sail for the nearest port 

II. 

1. Let us consider the works of nature and tf art with pn^>er 
attention. 

2. He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of the soul and 
the body. 

^ Some inroductions of nature rise or sink in value^ according as 
they more or less resemble those of art 

4. The Latin tongue was never spoken in its purity, in this 
island. 

5. For some centuries, there was a constant intercourse between 
France and England, by recuon of the dominions whioh we pos- 
sessed there, and the conquests which we made. 

6. He is Impressed with a true sense qf the importance of that 
function, when chosen from a regard to the interests of piety and 
virtue. 

7. The wise and the foolish, the virtuous and the vile, the 
learned and the ignorant, the temperate and the profligate, must 
often, like the wheat and the tares, be blended together. 

IIL 

1. An eloquent speaker may give more numerous, but cannot 
give more convincing arguments, than this plain man offered. 

2. These persons possessed very moderate intellects, even before 
they had impaired them by the indulgence qf their passions. 
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3. True wit is nature dreued to advantage; bui some works 
have more ornament than does them good. 

4. The sharks (hat prey upon the inadvertency of young heirs, 
are more pardonable than those, who trespass upon the good 
opinion oftttoh as treat them with great confidence and respect. 

5. Honour teaches us properly to respect ourselves, and to 
violate no right or privilege of our neighbour. It leads us to 
support the feeble, to relieve the distressed, and to scorn to be 
governed by degrading and injurious passions. That mtut^ ther$- 
forBf be a false and mistaken honour^ which prompts the de- 
stroyer to take the life of his Mend. 

IV. 

1. When our intimaep is considered, how is it possible that I 
should not grieve for having lost such a friend 9 

2. The hen being in her nest, was killed and eaten there by the 
eagle, or. The eagle killed the ben, carried her to his nest^ and there 
ate her, 

3. It may be justly said, that no laws are better than those of 
England, 

4. Thep who have pretended to polish and refine the language, 
have been the chief agenis in multiplging its abuses and absurdi- 
ties. 

6. The adventurers, degenerating from the customs of their own 
nation, were gradually assimilated to the natives, instead of re- 
claiming them from their uncultivated manner*. 

6. Solomon, the son of David, and the builder of the temple of 
Jerusalem, was the richest monarch that reigned over the Jewish 
people. 

7. The Divine Being, ever liberal and faithful, heapeth favour 
on his servants. 

V. 

1. I seldom see a noble building, or any great piece of magnifi- 
cence and pomp, but I think, how little is all this to satisfy the 
ambition of an immortal soul. 

2. When the waters {fthe deluge had subsided, thep left behind 
them false and slippery ground. 

3. That man is not qualified for a bust, who hat not a good 
deal of wit and vivacity. 

4. However deep I sitUe, a lower deep. 

Still threat*ning to devour me, opens wide. 
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5. Hio fewer than two hundred scholars have been educated in 
that schooL 

6. The btiHnesSy however hiudable the attempt, was found to be 
impracticable. 

7. He is our cemmon benefactor, and deserves our respect and 
obedience. 

8. Vivacity is often promoted by presenting a sensible object to 
the mind, instead of an intellectucU one. 

9. The house is a cold one, for it has a northern exposure. 

10. The proposal for each of us to relinquish something was 
complied with, and produced a cordial reconciliation, 

11. It is difficult for him to speak three sentences successively, 

12. The neglect of timely precaution was the cause of this great 
loss. 

13. Disputing should be always so managed, as to remind us 
that the only end of it is truth. 

14. We have increased our family and expenses, and enlarged 
our garden and fruit orchard. 

15. By proper reflection, we may be taught to correct what is 
erroneous, and supply what is defective. 

16. The good man is not overcome by disappointment, when 
that which is mortal dies, when that which is mutable begins to 
change, and when that which he knew to be transient passes away. 



SECTION III. 

PRECISION OF STYLE. 
Rudbnents, p. 8S. 

I. 

1. This great politician desisted from his designs, when he 
found them impracticable. 

2. Though raised to an exalted station, she was a pattern of 
piety and virtue. 

3. The human body may be divided into the head, the trunk, 
and the limbs. 

4. His end soon approached, and he died with great fortitude. 

5. Poverty induces dependence ; and dependence increases cor- 
ruption* 

6. There can be no order in the life of that man who does not 
allow a due share of his time to retirement and reflection. 

o 
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7* Hit oheerfiil, happy temper keeps up a kind of daylight in 
his mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

II. 

1. The first day was spent in forming rules of order, and the 
second in presenting resolutions. 

2. The birds were dad in their brightest plumage, and the trees 
in their richest verdure. 

3. The occurrence which the sentinel told the sergeant, he re- 
peated to the captain, who reported it to the general 

4. Notwithstanding the rapidity with which time ftiea^ men 
spend their lives in trifles and foUies ; although reason and rdigion 
declare, that not a moment should pass without improvement, 

6. He wot in the praetice qf emploffing many expressions not 
generally in use. 

6. Mankind first wrote on tables of stone. 

7* Our expectations are frequently disappointed, because we 
look for greater happiness firom the future^ than experience author- 
izes us to do, 

8. No learning is generally so deaily bought, or so valnable 
when it is bought, as that which we have acquired in the school of 
experience. 

9. The brightness of prosperity, shining on our antieipaOonSy 
casts adversity into the shade, and enlightene out future protpeete* 

III. 

1. Would you say that he is trust-worthy, who \\MMfor$aken his 
friends, abandoned all hope of regaining their esteem, and relm^ 
quiihed even the preteniion of being called an honest man ? 

2. The secretary pave up the place of trust he held under go- 
vernment, deeerted his party, left his parents in affliction, and 
quitted the kingdom for ever. 

3. I abhor being in debt ; I deteet treachery. 

4. The king is happy who is served by aa ooHoe minister, ever 
induetrious to promote his country's welfiure, nor less diligent to 
obtain intelligence of what is passing at other courts, than ateiduous 
to relieve the cares of his royal mauler, aad eeduloue to study the 
surest methods of extending the commerce of the empire abraad, 
while he lessens all burdens upon the subjects at home. 

6. A patriot avows his opposition to a corrupt ministry, and is 
applaudeid; a gentleman acknowledgee his mistake, and ia fiir- 
given ; a prisoner confettet the crime of which he stands accused, 
and is punished. 
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0. A hennit is mutere in his life ; a casuist severe in his appli- 
cation of reIi|;ion or law ; a judge riparaus in his sentences 

7. Buchanan's history is authentic ; but there are some doubts 
regarding the genuineness of Ossian's poems. 

8. The earl, beipg a man of extensive capaeityy stored his mind 
with a variety of ideas ; which circumstance contributed to the suc- 
cessful exertion of his vigorous abilities, 

9. By the eustom of wallcing often in the streets^ one acquires 
the habit of idleness. 

10. Philip found diffieulty in managing the Athenians, on ac- 
count of their natural dispositions ; but the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes was the great obstaele to ids designs. 

11. He is master of an entire house, ^ich has not one ocmplete 
apartment. 

12. An honest man will refrain fVom emplosfing sen equivocal 
expression ; a confused man may often utter amUguems terms with- 
out design. 

13. This man, on all occasions, treated his iafodors with great 
disdain. 

14. Galileo invented the telescope ; Haivey disewered the cir- 
culation of the blood. 

15. He is an only childy having neither tacother nor sister. 

16. A man may be too proud to be vain, 

17. The traveller remarked the most striking objects he saw; 
the general observed aU the motions of the enemy. 

19. I am surprised at what is new er unexpected ; astenisfted at 
what is vast or great ; amaxed at what is incompiehensiUe ; and 
confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

19. He died by violence; fbr be was killed with a sword. 

20. A wise man employs the most proper means fbr success ; a 
prudent man, the safest means to avoid being brought into danger. 



SECTION IV. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SENTENCES. 

Rudiments, p. 88. 

1. " The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to those 
hours, which splendour cannot gild, and acclamation cannot ex- 
hilarate.** 
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As " prudence*' rather prevents than gives, a more appropriate 
term might be used. (Section IL Rule V.) In other respects the 
sentence is unobjectionable.* 

2. ^ To dread no eye, and to suspect no tongue, is the great 
prerogative of innocence ; an exemption granted only to invariable 
virtue." 

To << suspect a ton^e,** and " invariable virtue,'* are not very 
choice expressions. (Section II. Rule V.) *^ To dread no eye,** 
and << to suspect no tongue,** are two distinct '' prerogatives ;** 
hence the verb ought to be ^^ are,** not *^ is.** (Section I. Rule I.) 
If the latter part of the sentence is meant to be a repetition of the 
former, in different words, it is incorrect ; as a '< prerogative ** is 
something better than an *' exemption,** and <' virtue ** implies 
more than " innocence.** (Section II. Rule V.) Besides, it is su- 
perfluous. (Section III. Rule I.) 

3. '< Arbitrary power I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy, 
as much as a savage is in a happier state than a slave at the oar.** 

The arrangement of this sentence mig^t be improved by placing 
the object after the predicate ; and a less familiar expression might 
be advantageously substituted- for '< look upon.** (Section II. 
Rule I.) The latter clause does not contain all the words which 
are necessary to make the sense complete ; it ought to be '< as much 
as the state of a savage is happier than that of a slave at the oar.** 
(Section IL Rule II.) 

** 4. Whoever is in Uie least acquainted with Grecian history must 
know that their legislator, by the severity of his institutions, formed 
the Spartans into a robust, hardy, and valiant nation, made for 
war.** 

All the expressions in this sentence are selected with a due re- 
gard to propriety, except <* made for war,** which transgresses both 
the first and the fifth rules of Section II. 



* The remarks in this Section, in Section IX., and m Section X. 
Chapter II., sre intended to ssiiit the Teacher io pointing oat to his 
Pupils the expressions on which they are to comment, and we rules by 
which they are to examine them. 
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SECTION V. 

CLSABirESS IN THB SfRlTCTUBE OF 8BWTEMCXS. 

RodlmflDts, p. 90. 

I. 

1. The works of art receive a great advantage from the resem- 
blance which they have to those of nature^ibecause here not only is 
the similitude pleasant, but the pattern is perfect. 

2. By doing the same thing ^en, it becomes habitual. 

3. Not to exasperate him, I spoke only a few words. 

4. Sixtus the Fourth was, if I mistake not, at least a great col- 
lector of books, 

5. We frequently do those things, of which we afierwardi 
repent. 

6. Raised to greatness without merit, he employed his power 
solely for the gratification of his passions. 

7. I was formerly engaged in that business, but I shall never 
be concerned in it again, 

8. By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single object 
only, but the largeness of a whole view. 

9. If Louis XIV. was not the greatest king, he was at least the 
best actor of majesty that ever filled a throne. 

II. 

1. I have, iff this paper, Ity way of introdnction, settled the 
meaning of those pleasures of die imagination, which are the sub- 
ject of my present undertaking, and endeavoured, by several con- 
siderations, to recommend the pursuit of them to my readers : I 
shall, in the next paper, examine the several sources whence these 
pleasures are derived. 

2. Fields of com form a pleasant prospect ; and if a little care 
were bestowed on the walks that lie between them, they would dis- 
play neatness, regularity, and elegance. 

3. I have confined myself to diose methods for the advancement 
of piety, which, by a strict execution of the laws, are in the power 
ot a prince, limited like ours. 

4. This morning, when one of the gay females was^ with great 
care and diligence, looking over some hoods and ribands brought 
by her tirewoman, I employed no less in examining the box which 
contained them. 

5. Since it is necessary that there should be a perpetual inter- 

o2 
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coane of buying and selling, and dealing upon credit, the honett 
dealer^ where fraud is permitted or connived at, or has no law to 
punish ft, is often undone, and the knave gets the advantage. 

6. As the guilt ai an officer, if he prove negligent, will be 
greater than that <ii a common servant, so the reward of his fidelity 
will be proportionably greater. 

7* Let the virtue of a definition be what it will, it seems, in the 
order cf iMngiy rather 'to follow than to precede our inquiry, of 
which it ought to be considered as the result. 

8. Seeing his habitation reduced to so small a compass, and him- 
self in a manner shut out oi his house, the knight^ upon the death 
of his mother, ordered all the apartments to be fiung open, and 
exorcised by the chaplain. 

9. Being now afflicted with an asthma, and finding the power 
of life gradually declining, he had no longer courage to undertake 
tMi work, in ittfuU extent, 

10. In consequence of being intoaAcated, the witness had been 
ordered, by the motion of an honourable member, to withdraw 
from the bar. 

III. 

1. These are the rulet of the matter, who must be obeyed. 

2. They attacked the house of (he Duke of Northumberland, 
whom they put to death. 

3. What he says is true, but it is not applicable to the point. 

4. He was at a window, taking a view of the cathedral of Litch- 
field, in which a party of the royalists had fortified themselves. 

5. It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to ann our- 
selves against the accidents of life, which nothing can protect us 
against, but the good providence of our Heavenly Father. 

6. Thus I have fairly given you my own opinion relating to 
this weighty qffhir, as well as that of a great majority of both 
houses here, — an opinion upon which I am confident you may 
securely reckon. 

7* We nowhere meet with a more splendid or pleasing show in 
nature, than what is firmed in the heavens at the rising and setting 
of the fun, by those difierent stains of light that show themselves 
in clouds of a difierent situation. 

8. From a habit, which they acquired at the university^ of sav- 
ing time and paper, many write in so diminutive a manner, with 
such frequent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly able to 
go on without perpetual hesitation and temporary expletives. 
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9. Lysias, speaking of Ms friendiy promised to his father never 
to abandon them. 

10. They were occasionally summoned, wJten watst or fsar covu 
peUed the king* to have recourse to their aid. 

11. Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, 
whose reputation they think obscures theirs, and whose commend- 
able qualities seem to stand in their light ; and therefore they do 
what they can to cast a doud over the bright shining of the virtues, 
%shich may obscure their own. 



SECTION VI. 

UNITY IN THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES* 

JEtodimoDta, p. 9S. 

I. 
1.' A short time after this injury^ he came to himself, and the 
next day was put on board a ship, and conveyed first to Corinth, 
and thence to the island of Egina. 

2. The Britons, daily harassed by cruel inroads from the Picts, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. The latter re- 
duced the greater part of the island to their own power, and drove 
the Britons into the most remote and mountainous parts. The 
rest of the country, in customs, religion^ and language^ became 
wholly Saxon. 

3. By eagerness of temper, and precipitancy of indulgence, men 
forfeit all the advantages which patience would have procured, and 
incur the opposite evils to their full extent 

4. All the precautions of prudence, moderation, and condescen- 
sion, which Eumenes employed, were incapable of mollifying the 
hearts of these barbarians, and of extinguishing their jealouoy. 
He must have renounced the virtue and merit which occasioned 
it, to have been capable of appeasing them. 

5. He who performs every employment in its due place and 
season, sufiPers no part of time to escape without profit. He thus 
multiplies his days, Jbr he lives much in little space. 

6. Desire of pleasure ushers in temptation, and forwards the 
growth of disorderly passions. 

II. 

1. The notions of Lord Sunderland were always good. He was 
a nobleman, however, of great expense. 
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2. CaIo, vho died in the full vigour of life, under Ihe age of 
fifty, was naturally warm and affectionate in his temper. He wa# 
comprehensiTe, impartial, and strongly poMcsied with the lofe of 
mankind. 

3. In this nneaay state, both of his pubtic and private life, 
Gioero was oppressed by a new and deep aflltetion, ^ death of 
his beloved diaoghter Tnllia. This event happened soon, after her 
divorce from Dolabella, whose manners and humours were entirely 
disagreeable to her. 

4. The sun approaching melts the snow, and breaks the icy 
fetters of the main. Here vast sea-monsters, with arms that can 
withstand the crystal rock, pieroe through floating islands ; whilst 
others, that of themselves seem great as islands, are by their bulk 
alone armed against all but man. Tike superiority wAicA he po$' 
tettet over creatures of such siae and fores, should make him mind- 
ful oiS his privilege of reason, and force him humbly to adore the 
great composer of these wondrous frames, and the author of his 
own superior wisdom. 

5. I single him out among the modems, because he had the 
foolish presumption to censure Tacitus, and to write history him- 
self. Your lordship will forgive this short excursion in honour of 
a favourite author. 

6. Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for thou knowest not what 
a day may bring forth. For the same reason, despair not of to- 
morrow ; for it may bring forth good as well as evil. Vex not 
thyself with imaginary fears. The impending black cloud, which 
is regarded with so much dread, may pass by harmless t or though 
it should discharge the storm, yet before it breaks, thou mayest be 
lodged in that lowly mansion which no storms ever touch. 

IIL 

1. Disappointments will often happen to the best and wisest 
men, and sometimes to the wisest and best concerted plans. They 
wiU happen too^ not through any imprudence of those who devised 
them, nor even through the malice or ill design of others, but 
merely in consequence of some of those cross incidents of life which 
could not be foreseen. 

8. Without some degree of patience exercised under injuries, 
human life would be rendered a. state of perpetual hostility; for 
oiTences and retaliations would succeed to one another in endless 
train. 

3. Never delay till to-morrow what reason and conscience tell 
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you ought to be peifonned to-day. To-monow is not yours ; and 
though you should live to enjoy it, you must not overload it with 
a burden not its own. 

4. We must not imagine that there is in true religion any thing 
which overcasts the mind with sullen gloom and melancholy auster- 
ity, or which derogates from that esteem which men are generally 
disposed to yield to exemplary virtues. False ideas may be enter- 
tained of religion, as fidse and imperfect conceptions of virtue have 
often prevailed in the worid. 

6. It was an ancient tradition, that when the capitol was founded 
by one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus alone, of all the 
inferior deities, refused to yidd his place to Jupiter himself. This 
deity presided over boundaries, and was represented, according to 
the fashion of that age, by a large stone. 

IV. 

1. Religious instruction could never be appointed to give such 
empty, insignificant delight as this : nor doth it in the least attain 
its proper end, unless it influences men to forget the preacher, and 
think of themselves; unless it raises in them, not a superficial 
complacency, or an idle admiration, but an awfbl and durable soli- 
citude about their eternal welfare. 

2. The first could not end his learned treatise without a pane- 
gyric on modern learning and knowledge in comparison of the 
ancient ; and the other falls so grossly into the censure of the old 
poetry, and preference of the new, that I could not read either of 
these strains without indignation. No quality among men is so 
apt to raise this emotion in me as sufficiency, the worst composi- 
tion out of the pride and ignorance of mankind. 

3. All the world acknowledges the ^neid to be most perfect in 
its kind ; and, considering the disadvantage of the language, and 
the severity of the Roman Muse, the poem is still more wonder- 
ful ; since, without the liberty of the Grecian poets, the diction is 
so great and noble, so dear, so fordble, and expressive, so chaste 
and pure, that, with the exception of some few instances in which 
Homer, through the force of genius, has excelled, even all the 
strength and compass of the Greek tongue, joined to Uomer*8 fire, 
cannot give us stronger and clearer ideas, than the great Virgil has 
set before our eyes. 

4. Whether we may run such length, as to assert that every 
creature has some concern in every dispensation that happens, there 
is no occasion to examine ; but our idea of infinite goodness war- 
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rants us to suppose, that the eourse of nature or fortune oould not 
be altered in any partieular, without a loss of happiness semewbcfe 
or other. This supposition will necessarily infln an intercoiitse of 
interests between the known woild and the unknown. 

5. Here it was often found of absolute necessity to inflame or 
cool the passions of the audience ; especially at Bomcy where TuUy 
spoken With M§ writings, tikiue young divines who read old 
authors^ are more oonversaat than with those of DenMsthenes « 
though the latter, by many degrees, excelled ib^finmr, al least as 
an orator. 



SECTION vir. 

BTKEirOTH IV THE STRUCTURE OF BElTTEirCES. 

RodUasnts, p. W. 

I. 

1. Suspend youf censure till your judgment on the subject can 
be wisely formed, 

3. I look upon it as my duty, so far as I am enabled, and so 
long as I keep within the bounds of truth and decency. 

3. How many are there by whom these good news were never 
heard! 

4. He says nothing of it himself, and I am not disposed to 
travel into the regions of conjecture, but to relate facts^ 

5. Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining univeisal love 
and esteem* 

6. This is so clear a proposition, that I might rest the whole 
argument upon it. 

7* I intend to make use of these wotds in my following specula- 
tions, that the reader may rightly conceive what is the subject 
upon which I proceed. 

8. These points have been illustrated in so plain a manner, that 
the perusal if the book has given me satisfaction. 

9. I was much moved on this occasioui and went home full a£ 
serious reflection. 

10. This measure may afford both profit and amusement. 

1 i. Less capacity, but more time, is required for this business. 

12. The combatants encountered with such rage, that, eager only 
to assail, and thoughtless of defence, they both f^ dead upon the 
field. 
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13. Thought and language act mutually upon each other. 

14. It is impossible for us to behold the divine worlcs with indiffer- 
ence, or to survey so many beauties without a secret satis&ction. 

15. Neither is there any condition of life more honourable in the 
sight of the Divine Being than another, otherwise he would be a 
respecter of persons. 

II. 

1. The enemy said^ I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide 
the spoil. 

2. Nothing promotes knowledge more than steady application, 
and a habit of observation. 

8. As the strength of our cause does not depend upon any criti- 
cal pmnts of history^ chronology, or language, so neither is it to be 
decided by <ft«m. 

4. The faith which he professed, and of .which he became an 
apostle, was not his invention. 

6. Their idleness, their luxury and pleasures, thdr criminal 
deeds^ their immoderate passions, their timidity and baseness of 
mind^ have dejected them to such a degree, as to mak« them weary 
of life. 

6. For the wisest purposes, Providence has designed our state to 
be checkered with pleasure and pain. At ntdi let ui reeeive it^ 
and make the best of what is appointed to be our lot 

7* In the time of prosperity, he had stored his mind with useful 
knowledge, good principles, and virtuous dispositions; resources 
which remain entire, when the days of trouble come. 

8. The academy set up by the cardinal to amuse the wits of 
that age and country, and divert them from raking into his politics 
and ministry, brought this into vogue. Hence^ toit this last age, 
the French wits have been in a manner wholly turned to the refine- 
ment of their language ; and indeed with sudi success, that it can 
hardly be excdled ekher in prose or in verse. 

9. Those who are of an inferior condition ought to labour and be 
diligent in the work of an honest calling ; for this is privately good 
and profitable unto men, and to their families. Those who are 
above this necessity, and are in a better capacity to maintain good 
works properly so called, works of piety, charity, and justice, 
ought to be careful to promote and advance them, according to 
their power and opportunity; because these things are publicly 
good and beneficial to mankind. 
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III. 

1. I have considered, wUh a good deal of attention^ the luhject 
upon which I was desiied to communicate my thoughts. 

2. Whether, in any country ^ a choice altogether unexceptionable 
has been made^ seems doubtful. 

3. VirgU has Juttly contested wif/i Homer the praise of judg- 
ment, but his invention remains yet unrivalled. 

4. Although persons of a virtuous and learned education, when 
they come forward into the great world, may be, and often are, 
drawn by the temptations of youth, and the opportunities of a 
large fortune, into some irr^ularities, it is ever with reluctance 
and compunction of mind, because their bias to virtue still continues. 

6. If, whilst they profess only to please, they secretly advise and 

give instruction, they may now perhaps^ as well as formerly^ be 

esteemed, with Justice, the best and most honourable among authors. 

6. Ambition creates hatred, discord^ seditions, and wars, 

7* Sloth saps the fiundation of every virtue, and poi|rs upon us 

a deluge of crimes and evils. 

8. The ancient laws of Rome were so far from suffering a 
Roman citizen to be put to death, that they would not allow him 
to be whipped or even bound. 

9. Every one is not good, who puts on the appearance of good- 
ness. 

10. Instead qf being critics on others, let us employ our criticism 
on ourselves. 

1 1. This fallacious art, instead of lengthening life, debars us 
from enjoying it. 

12. How will that nobleman, who was educated only to magn^* 
cence and pleasure, be able to conduct himself, when reduced to 
poverty ? 

13. When they fall into sudden difficulties, they are less per- 
plexed, and when they encounter dangers, they are less alarmed, 
than others in the like circumstances, 

IV. 

1. Charity breathes habitual kindness to friends, courtesy to 
strangers, and long steering to enemies, 

2. Gentleness ought to form our address, regulate fmr speech, 
and d\ff^ise itself over our whole behaviour, 

3. The propensity to look forward into life, is too often im- 
moderately indulged, and grossly abused. 
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4. The regular tenor of a virtuous and pious life will prove the 
best preparation for old age, death, and immortality, 

5. Sinful pleasures degrade human fumour^ and blast Ute opening 
protpects <if human felicity. 

6. In this state of mind, every object appears gloomy^ and every 
employment of life becomes an oppressive burden. 

7* They will acquire different views, by entering on a virtuous 
course of action^ and applying to the honourable discharge of the 
Junctions of their station. 

8. By the perpetual course of dissipation in which sensualists 
are engaged ; by the excesses which they indulge ; by the riotous 
revel, and the midnight, or rather morning hours, to which they 
prolong their festivity ; diey debilitate their bodies, wear out their 
spiritSy and cut themselves off from the comforts and duties ot life. 

V. 

1. May the happy message be applied to us, in all its virtue, 
strength, and comfort 

2. This agreement of mankind is not confined s(^ly to taate. 

3. Such a system may be established, but it will not be long 
supported. 

4. The doctrine of the Trinity, is a mystery o/^ which we firmly 
believe the truth, and humbly adore the depth. 

6. The country loses the expense of many of the richest per- 
sons or families at home, and large sums of money are carried 
abroad, ybr which the great stock of rich native commodities can 
make ihe only lunends. 

6. It is absurd to think of judging these poets by precepts to 
which they did not attend. 

7. ShaU the narrow-minded chUdi«n of earth, absorbed in low 
pursuits, dare to treat as visionary, objects with which they have 
never made themselves acquainted ? 

8. In like manner, if a person in broad day-light were falling 
asleep, though sHence and darkness in themselves^ and not suddenly 
introduced^ arefivouraMe to sleep, yet to introduce a sudden dark- 
ness would prevent it for that time. When I Jirst digested these 
observations, X knew this only by ooi^jeeture on the analogy of the 
senses ; but I have since proved it by my own eaeperience. 

9. The general idea of good or bad fortune creates some concern 
for the person who has met with it ; but the general idea of pro- 
vocation excites no sjrmpathy with the inger of the man who has 
been provoked. Nature, it seems, teaches us to be more averse to 
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enter into this pauion, and to be disposed rather to take part 
against it, till informed afitt cause, 

VI. 

1. I have obsenred of late the style of some great ministers 
very much to exceed that of any other writers, 

2. The old may inform the young ; and the young may animate 
the old. 

3. Force was resisted by force, valour opposed by valour, and 
art encountered or eluded by art, 

4. The laughers will be for those who have most wit; the 
serious for those who have most reason on their side. 

6. There may remain a suspicion that we over-rate the greatness 
ot his genius, in the same manner as nw over'rate the greatness of 
bodies thai are disproportioned and misshapen. 

6. A Mend exaggerates a man*s virtues; an enemy magfii/ies 
his crimes. 

7* The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; 
the fool, when he* gains that of others, 

8. He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it 
irresolutely : he grew tired of it, when he had much to hope ; and 
gave it up, when he had nothing to fear. 



SECTION VIII. 

HARMOVT IN THE STRUCTURE OT SElTTEirCES. 

Rodimcots, p. 101. 

1. Sobriety of mind suits the present state of man. 

2. As supporters of unlatsfid assemhlieSf these people were seized 
and punished. 

3. To our humble and confined station it belongs not to censure, 
but to submit^ trust, and adore, 

4. The solace of the mind, under all ito labours, is hope ; and 
tltere are few situations which exclude it entirely. 

5. The humiliation ot the mighty, and the fall ot ambition from 
its towering height, little concern the bulk ot mankind. 

6. Tranquillity, order^ and magnanimity, reside with the pious 
and resigned man. 

7. Idleness, ease, and prosperity, have a natural tendeney to 
generate folly and vice. 
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8. By a cheerful, candid^ and ufUfirm temper, he conciliated 
general favour. 

9. We reached the mansion before noon: it was a strong, 
magniflcenty Gothic edifice, 

10. By mean» of society, our wants are supplied, and our lives 
rendered comfortable ; our capacities are enlarged, and our virtuous 
affections called forth into their proper exerdse. 

1 1. Life cannot but prove vain to iKote who affect a disrelish of 
every pleasure that is not both exquUUe and new ,* who measure 
enjoyment, not by their ownfeelingtf but by the standard of fashion ; 
and who think themselves miserable^ if others do not admire their 
state. 

12. By the experience of distress, an arrogant insensibility of 
temper is most effectually corrected, as the remembrance of our own 
sufferings naturally prompts us to feel for others when they si^fh",, 
If Providence has been so kind as not to subject us to much of this 
kind of discipline, let us draw improvement from the harder lot of 
others. Let us sometimes step aside from the smooth and flowery 
paths in which we are permitted to walk, in order to view the toiK 
some march of our fellow-creatures through the thorny desert. 



SECTION IX. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SENTENCES {continued). 

RndlmiBtB, p, 109L 

1. **• The English are naturally fanciful, and very often disposed, 
by that gloominess and melancholy of temper which is so frequent 
in our nation^ to many wild notions and visions, to which others 
are not so liable.** 

The unity of this sentence is destroyed by the introduction or 
unnecessary length of the third clause (Section VI. Rule II.) ; 
and also by the addition of the last clause (Section VI. Rule IV.). 
2. *' By soothing those inequalities, which the necessary differ- 
ence of ranks and conditions has introduced into society, religion 
not only reconciles us to the highest eminences of life, but leads us 
to consider them as affording to the social world, that sublime con- 
trast which the landscape derives from the diversity of hill and 
dale, and as sending down those streams of benignity which refresh 
and gladden the lower stations.** 
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Thii sentence it remarkable for purity end propriety of style 
(Sections I. and II.), and harmony ii stmctore (Section VIII.). 

8. ^ The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure iat two 
different things^ and not only calls the followers or votaries of them 
by sereral names of busy and idle men, but distmguishes the £1- 
cttltiee of the mind that are conversant about them, calling the 
operations ot the first wisdom, and €/i the other wit, which is a 
Saxon word that is used to ezprese what the Spaniards and Italians 
call ingeniOy and the French 9ipfii^ both from the Latin { but I 
think wit more peculiarly signifies that £/i poetry, as may occur 
upon remarks on the Runic language.*' 

This sentence is deficient in several of the qualities of a good 
style ; and, in particular, it is so long, that before the reader 
arrives at the end of it, he has forgotten what was stated at the 
beginning (Section VI.). 

4. '' There are few personages in history who have been more 
exposed to the calumny uH enemies, and the adulation of friends, 
than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there is scarcely any whose repu- 
tatiOD has been more certainly determined by the unanimous con- 
sent Q^ posterity. The unusual length of her administration, and 
the strong features of her character, were able to overcome all pre- 
judices ; and, obliging her detractors to abate much of their invec- 
tives, and her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have at last, 
in s^te of political fltctions, and, what is more, of religious ani- 
mosities, produced a uniform judgment with regard to her con« 
duct." 

These sentences are long, and embrace a variety of topics ; but 
the statements are so clearly expressed, the different particuUve 
follow each other in such regular succession, and the connexion of 
each with the whole is so distinctly perceived, that they are re* 
markable at once for perspicuity of meaning, unity of sentiment, 
and harmony of structure (Sections V. VI. and VIII.). 
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II. — FiGURATivB Language. 

SECTION I. 

METAPHOB. 
Rudiments, p. lOS. 

1. The water of the lake was without motion. 
The waves were asleep on the bosom of the lake.* 

2. He could not be seen on account of the darkness of the night. 
Night had shrouded him in her dark mantle, 

3. The grass grows in the meadows in spring, and summer soon 
succeeds. 

In the spring of the year^ the meadows clothe themselves in their 
beautiftd green robes to welcome the approach of summer, 

4. There are scenes in nature which are pleasant when we are 
sad, as well as when we are cheerful. 

Nature inanhnate employs sweet sounds : 
But animated nature sweeter stilly 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

5. The number of people who are alive, is small compared with 
those who have died. 

Thousands crowd the cities qf the living ; but mtUions slumher in 
the city of the dead, 

6. Wise men may suffer hardships in the present world, and 
foolish persons must find trouble. 

In the voyage of lifi, wise men may be exposed to danger^ but 
fooh wiU inevHahly suffer shipwreck, 

7* Perfect taste knows how to unite nature with art, without 
destroying the simplicity of nature in the connexion. 

Perfect taste knows how to wed nature to arty without sacrificing 
the simplicity of nature by the alliance. 



SECTION II. 

COMPAEI80N. 

RudlmentB, p. 107> 

1. A virtuous man slandered by evil tongues, is like a diamond 
obscured by smoke, 
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* These examples of Figurative Language may be read to the Pupils, 
who should be required to write others of their own composition. 

H 2 
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2. The maiic of Cairyl was^ like the memory of Joys that are 
partf pleasant and mournful to the eouL 

3. An elevated geniui employed in little things, appears Wee the 
tun in hit evening declination ; he remitt hit tplendour, but retaint 
hit magnitude ; and pleatet more^ though he duudet leu, 

4, But hope and fear alternate sway my soul, 
lAke light and thade upon a wiving Jleld, 
Courting each other ^ when iheftffing doudt 
Now hide and now reveal the tun of heaven, 

6. He who has no opinion of hie own, it like a hut on the thore^ 
Haible to he thaken or overturned by every blatt i the man of decision 
if like a cattle on a rode, which no tempeet can move, 

6. A life so eacred, snch serene repose, 

8eem*d heaven itself, till one suggestion loee s 
That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey. 
This sprung some doubt of Providence'eeway. 
His hopes no more a pleasing prospect boast. 
And all the tenor of his soul is lost. 
So, when a tmooth ewpanH receivet imprett 
Calm nature? t image on Ut watery breatt, 
Down bend the bankt, the treet depending grow^ 
And tkiet beneath with antwering coUmrt glow t 
But, \fa ttorm the gentle tea divide. 
Swift ri(fiing circlet eurl on every tide / 
And glimmering firagmentt of a broken tun, 
Bankt, treet, and tMet in thick Otorder run, 

7, The virtuous man, at death^ is like the tetOng tun, which 
tinkt terenely in one hemitphere, to rite glorioutly in another. 



SECTION in. 

ALLEGORY. 

BodimeiitB, p. 108. 
1. Truth and Faltefu)od, 

Truth comes from above, Falsehood f^om below. Truth is the 
daughter of Wisdom ; Falsehood of FoUy. Truth, conscious of 
superior power, advances unassisted and unattended, except by 
Reason, who appears rather as a follower than a companion. Her 
march is slow but perpetually progressive ; and when once she has 
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taken ber potitum, nothing can force her to retire. Falsehood en. 
deavoiin to oopy the mien and attitudes of Tnith, and is often 
very suoccssful In die arts of mimiay. She is attended by the 
appetites and passionS) from whom she i» often obliged to receive 
the law ; so that her motions are sodden, irregular, and violent, 
and want steadiness and constancy. She often gains conquests by 
hasty incursions, bat can never retain them by her own strength. 
In her conflicts with Truth, she calls in the aid of Fraud, Impu- 
dence, and Obetinacy, by whose means she sometimes gains a tem- 
porary advantage ; but in the end, especially in dose engagements. 
Truth always prevails.* 

2. Diligence and IdUneee. 

Diligence and Idletiesa wete bom in the dty iit Industry. They 
entered life in very difoeot drcumstanees, Idleness being the only 
son of Affluence^ and Diligence one of the numerous ftndly of 
Labour. The latter brought up fab son to his own calling ; but 
Affluence did not think it necessary that the heir of his possessions 
should follow any profession. The disposition and character of 
each of the youths were manifested, at a very early period, by the 
companions whom they chose. From his infancy Idleness took as 
his bosom friend Indolmce, who indeed was so like him in appear- 
ance and manners, tlwt the one was frequently mistaken for the 
other. Folly and Dissipation were also among his favourite asso- 
ciates ; and at last he married Prodigality, by whom he became 
the father of Want and Misery. Diligence, on the other hand, 
formed an early acquaintance with Constancy, Sobriety, and other 
companions of a similar character. At one period of his life^ he 
was in danger of being corrupted by Applause ; and at another he 
made a narrow escape from Covetousness ; but he was rescued 
from both by Religion, who sent to his aid, on the one occasion, 
Humility, and, on the other, CSontentment. By his wife Economy 
he had two sons. Knowledge and Competence, who proved the 
greatest comfort to him in his dedining years. 

3. Prudence iaves from many a misfortune ; 
Pride causes many, 

Eubulus and Superbus weire brought up under the guardiandiip 

* These are merdy the outHnes of sllegorical stories, which the 
Pupils should be required to amplify, if they cannot invent others of 
their own. 
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oi Difcipline. When their education was completed, it became 
neceitary for them to choose their path throuf^ life. One day, 
while converting on this subject, they wandered to a connderable 
distance from home, and, becoming wearied, sat down on an emi- 
nence which commanded a view of an ezteniive plain. Their au 
tention was soon drawn to two females, who were seen approaebing 
theos, and whom, from their appearance and deportment, they te- 
oognised to be Prudence and Pride. When they came up, each 
of them addressed the young men In a naanner eorretpondiog to 
her own disposition and character, and offisred to become their guide 
along the path they were about to enter. Saperbus placed hlmsdf 
unda the direction of Pride, who, as they went along, instilled 
such notions into his mind, and persuaded him to follow such a 
line of conduct, as made htm conceited, vainglorions, arrogant, and 
obstinate; and thereby rendered him odious, contemptible, and 
unfortunate. Eubulus followed Prudence^ and, under her guid. 
anee, not only escaped many of the misfortunet of life, but was 
sneocssful in most of bis undertakings, and became, If not illus* 
trious, at least useful and respected. 

4. Modeity and Atturanee* 

Modesty and Assurance met acddentaDy upon a road, and agreed 
to travel together. It was in a country where there were no inns, 
so that they depended on their own address and the hospitality of 
the inhabitants, for provisions and lodging. Assurance had never 
failed to gain admirtance to the houses of the great, but had fre> 
quently been turned out at doors ; Modesty had always been com. 
peUed to take shelter in the cottages of die poor : but now they 
entertained hopes of being able to assist one another. AssuTanoe, 
having something commanding in her voice and presence, found 
the same easy access as before to the castles and palaces on the 
way; while Modesty, who followed in a russet gown, speaking 
low, and easting her eyes upon the ground, was as usual pushed 
back by the porter at the gate, till introduced by her companion, 
whose fashionable appearance and familiar address got admission 
for both. By the endeavours of each to support the other, their 
difficulties vanished, and they became the favourites of all com- 
panies. The sallies of Assurance were continually checked by the 
delicacy of Modesty, and the blushes of Modesty were frequently 
relieved by the vivacity of Assurance. Thus in the company of 
Modesty, Assurance gained that reception and esteem which she 
had vainly hoped for in her absence ; and Modesty, by means of 
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her new acquaintance, kept the best company, feasted upon delic»- 
cies, and slept in the chambers of state. 

5. Emulation and Envy. 

Emalattoo and Envy weie the sons of Ambition. In outward 
appearance they had a strong family resemblance to each other ; 
but they were very different in disposition. On the occasion of a 
great festival, the Muses offered a crown of laurel to the youth who 
should first reach the summit of Parnassus. Emulation and Envy 
became competitors, and, at the time appointed, presented them- 
selves at the place firom which they were to start. Each was per- 
mitted to choose three friends to attend him in the ascent. Emola- 
tion selected Truth, Honour, and Oenerodty ; Envy fixed upon 
Malice, Hatred, and Detraction. The incidents cf the contest 
were in accordance with the disposition and character of the com- 
petitors and their attendants. Emulation first reached the summit 
of the hill, and was adjudged worthy of the prize. Envy professed 
to congratulate him on his success, but, in his characteristic manner, 
insinuated that the reward was not worthy of the labour, and had 
been gained by accident rather than merit. 

6. Virtue it to he attained only by labour, difficulty, and wise counteL 

Probufl, a youth of amiable dispoaitioDS and eKceDent parts, set 
out, ttoHj one summer morning^ for the temple of Virtue, which 
he saw at a distance^ on the summit of a lofty mountain. He liad 
not proceeded far, when the road divided into two paths. One of 
these led directly to the temple ; but it was narrow^ nigged, and 
steep: die other was broad and pleasant, and, though evidently 
dieuitous, appeared ultimately to lead in the same direction. 
Probtts, after a little hesitation, entered the path which seemed 
JBOst inviting. At first he saw no cause to repent his dK>ice ; but 
he began to feel some uneasiness, when he perceived that, in fol- 
lowing the windings of the road, he had actually turned his back 
on the temple ; and at last the conversation of several persons who 
joined him, and the effects of certain indulgences into which he 
was enticed, made him stop short. As he sat musing under a tree, 
he was aeeoeted by a person who introduced himself as Wise 
Counsel, and who warned him that if he wished to reach the 
temple of Virtue, he must abandon the path of pleasure in which 
be was now treading^ and return to the path of duty from which 
be liad wandered. Probus hastily retraced his steps, and was soon 
walking in the narrow and rugged way. But he found it so very 
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different from the one he had just left, that lonietimet he waa on 
the point of turning back, and at other times he waa ready to faint $ 
etpeciaUy when he came to that part of the aaeent called the Hill 
of Difficulty. Calling to mind, howerer, the warning of Wise 
Counsel, he renewed his efforts, and, being assisted by Labour, at 
last surmounted the steepest acclivities of the mountain, and ar» 
rived in safety at the temple, the enjoyments of which were more 
than a reward for all his toiL 

7* Human Hfi a voyage. 

While meditating one evening on the dangers to which man is 
exposed in floating down the stream of Time, I sunk into a pro* 
found slumber, and, on a sudden, found my ears filled with the 
shouts of seamen, the whistle oi winds, and the dash of waters. 
On inquiring the cause, I was told that, having passed the straits 
of Inlkncy, and left the fiowery islands iit Youth, we were launch* 
ing out into the ocean of Life. I looked round with anxious eager, 
ness ; but the expanse of waters on every side was covered with a 
thick mist, which the eye could not penetrate to any considerable 
distancOi It appeared to be toXL of rocks and whhrlpools $ all of 
which had names denoting the peculiar dangers to which voyagers 
were exposed by them. One of them in particular, which lay in 
the very middle of the current of life, was called the Gulf of In- 
temperance \ a dreadM whirlpool. Interspersed with rocks, of whi^ 
the pointed crags were concealed under water, while the tope were 
covered with herbage, on which Ease spread couches of repose, 
and with shades, where Pleasure warbleid the song of Invitation. 
Reason was the pilot employed by most of my fellow*voyagers to 
steer them through this dangerous navigation ; but, having observed 
that he frequently ventured within the eddies of the gulf, and ap* 
proached too near the rocks of Pleasure, I placed myself under the 
guidance of Religion, by whom I was safely steered into the bar. 
hour of Salvation. I was so overjoyed at escaping the dangers by 
which I had seen many others perish, that I awoke from my 
slumber. 
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SECTION IV. 

PER80KIFICATI0K. 
Radiments, p. 109. 

h 

1. A murmuring brook ; a roaring waterfall ; the inconstant 
wind ; a Jurious tempest ; unwearied time ; ^kk fortune ; ttern 
adversity. 

2. The bountiful earth ; the vocal woods ; the frowning moun- 
tains ; the rejoicing sun ; the gentle moon ; the waktful stars ; 
creative science ; ingenious art ; cheerfitl industry. 

3. Smiling spring ; glad summer ; sober autumn ; sullen winter ; 
Jlerce heat; raging fire; a devouring earthquake; biting cold; 

virgin snow ; pitiless hail ; severe frost ; deceitful ice. 

4. Drowsy idleness ; thoughtless mirth ; mad foUy ; bloated in- 
temperance ; laughing pleasure ; racking pain ; feU disease ; in- 
exordbU death ; the yawning grave ; openJumded charity ; consoling 
hope ; undouUing faith ; enlivening joy. 

II. 

1. Sleep sits on his eyelids. 

2. The flame sleeps among its ashes. 

3. The shadows of nighty away, 

4. The balmy air invites us to take a walk. 
6. The sun cannot pierce through the clouds. 

6. Nature speaks a language^ from which every one may derive 
instruction and entertainment. 

III. 

1. O Hope^ sweet flatterer, whose delusive touch 
Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of comfort ; 
Relieves the load of poverty ; sustains 

The captive bending with Uie weight of bonds, 
And smooths the pillow of disease and pain ; 
Send back the exploring messenger with joy. 
And let me hail thee from that friendly grove. 

2. Fair Peace ! thou source and soul of social life ! 
By whose wide tie, the kindred sons of men 

* These poetical extracts furnish the best examples of Personifica- 
tion, and, at the same time, suggest thoughts which the Pupils may ex- 
press in prose. 
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Like brother! live, in Mnity combined ; 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence 
Science hie view enlarges, art refines, 
And swelling commerce opens all her ports. 

3. Hail, holy light t offspring of Heaven« first bom I 
Before the sun thou wert ; and, at the voice 

Of Ood, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world oi waters, dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 

4. Hail, lovely pow*r t whose bosom heaves the sigh, 

When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ; 
Whose tears spontaneous crystallize the eye, 

When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bless. 
Teach me to soothe the helpless orphan*s grief, 

With timely aid the widow's woes assuage. 
To misery's moving cries to yield relief. 

And be the sure resource of drooping age. 
6. O gentle sleep t 

Nature's soft nuiso ! How have I fHghted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfoloeu ? 
6. Ere the foundations of the world were laid. 
Ere kindling light the almighty word obeyed, 
Thou wert ; tad wlien the subtenaneous flame 
Shall burst its prison, and devour this Arame, 
From angry Heaven when the keen lightning flies, 
When fervent heat dissolves the melting skies, 
Thou still shalt be, still as thou wert before. 
And know no change, when time shall be no more. 



SECTION V. 

APOSTROPHB. 

Bodimtntf, p. 111. 

1. I cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, l^slatom, and 
patriots of every age and country, are bending from their elevated 
seats to witness this contest, as if they were incapable, till it be 
brought to a favourable issue, of enjoying their eternal repoae. 
Enjoy thai repose, illustrious immortals I Vour mantle fell when 
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you ascended; and thousands, inflamed with your spirit, and 
impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to swear by Him that 
sitteth upon the throne and liyeth for ever and ever, that they 
will protect Freedom in her last asylum, and never desert that 
cause, which you sustained by your labours, and cemented with 
your blood. 

3. Strike the harp in praise of Bragda, whom I left in the isle 
of mist, the spouse of my love. Dott thou raise thy fair face from 
the lock to find the sails of Cnthullin ? The sea is rolling far 
distant, and its white foam will deceive thee for my sails. JScHrs, 
my lovcy for it is night, and the dark wind sighs in thy hair. 
Retire to thehaU of my feasts, and think of the times that are past ; 
for I will not iftuni till the storm of wax is gone. 

4. Thus passes the world away. Throughout all ranks and 
conditions, ^^one generatioD passeth, and another generation 
oometh ;" and this great ina is by turns evacuated and replenished 
by troops of succeeding pilgrims. O vain and inconttant world ! 
OJieeting and transient Ufs ! When will die sons of men learn to 
think of ihee as they opght ? When will they kam bumaoity from 
the afflictiims of tlieir bredireB ; ar modccatioa and w isd om from 
the sense of their own fugitive stale ? 



SECTtON VI. 

HTPCBBOLB. 
BrndiniflDtB, p. IIS. 

1. The radiance of the lamps rivalled the brightness of noon. 

2. The garment blazed with jewels. 

3. His legions lay entranced 
Thick as autumnal leaves. 

4. The rain descends in torrents. 

5. An ocean of liquor would scarcely quench his thirst. 

(i. The kingdom extends from the rising to the setting of the sun. 
7* The nation dissolved in tears at his death. 
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SECTION VII. 

AKTITHBSI8. 
RndillMlttl, p. 114. 

1. Pride and humilUy. 

No two feelings of the human mind are more opposite than pride 
and humility. Pride is founded on a high opinion of ourselves ; 
humility, on the consciousness of the want of merit. Pride is the 
offspring of ignorance $ humility is the child of wisdom. Pride 
hardens the heart ; humility softens the temper and dispoaition. 
Pride is deaf to the clamours of conscience ; humility listens with 
reverence to the monitor within. Finally, pride rejects the counsels 
of reason, the voice of experience, and the dictates of religion ; 
while humility, with a docile spirit, thankfully receives instruction 
from all who address her in the garb of truth.* 

2. Temperance and exercise. 

Where opportunities of ezerdse are wanting, temperance may^ in 
a great measure, supply its place. If exercise throws off all super- 
fluities, temperance prevents them ; if exercise clears the vessels, 
temperance neither satiates nor overstrains them $ if exercise raises 
proper ferments in the humours, and promotes the circulation of 
the blood, temperance givet nature her full play, and enables her to 
exert herself in all her force and vigour ; if exercise dissipates a 
growing distemper, temperance starves it. 

3. Cheerfulnest and mirth, 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I 
consider as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. Mirth is 
short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and permanent Those are 
often raised into the greatest transports of mirth, who are subject to 
the greatest depressions of melancholy : on the contrary, cheerful- 
ness, though it does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, 
prevents us from falling into any depth of sorrow. Mirth is like 
a flash of lightning, which breaks through a gloom of clouds, and 
glitters for a moment : cheerfulness keeps up a kind of dayli^t in 
the mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

* These pasttfi^es, extracted from eminent prose writers, may be read 
to the Pupils, and the points of antithetu explained to them, that they 
may imitate them In sentences of their own composition. 
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4. Discretion and cunning. 

At the same time that I think discretion the most useful talent 
a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to be the accomplish- 
ment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion points out the 
noblest ends to us, and pursues the most proper and laudable 
methods of attaining them ; cunning has only private selfish aims, 
and sticks at nothing which may make them succeed. Discretion 
has large and extended views, and, like a well-formed eye, com- 
mands a whole horizon ; cunning is a kind of shortsightedness, that 
discovers the minutest objects which are near at hand, but is not 
able to discern things at a distance. 

5. True modesty and false. 

Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and nothing more 
contemptible than false. The one guards virtue ; the other betrays 
it. True modesty is ashamed to do any thing that is repugnant 
to the rules of right reason : false modesty is ashamed to do any 
thing that is opposite to the humour of the company. True 
modesty avoids what is criminal ; false modesty every thing that 
is unfashionable. The latter is only a general undetermined in- 
stinct : the former is that instinct limited and circumscribed by the 
rules of prudence and religion. 

6. Truie honour and religion. 

True honour, though it is a different principle from religion, 
produces the same effects. The lines of action, though drawn from 
different parts, terminate in the same point. Religion embraces 
virtue, as it is enjoined by the laws of God ; honour, as it is grace- 
ful and ornamental to human nature. The religious man fears, 
the man of honour scorns, to do an ill action. The latter considers 
vice as something that is beneath him ; the former, as something 
that is offensive to the Divine Being : the one as what is unbe- 
coming ; the other as what is forbidden. 



SECTION VIII. 

CLIMAX. 
Rudiments, p. 114. 

1. Nothing can be more worthy of us, than to contribute to the 
happiness of those who have been once useful, and are still willing 
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to be 80 ; to allow them not to feel the want ot such enjoyments 
as they are now unable to procure ; to be a staff to their declining 
days ; to smooth the furrows in the hdtd cheek ; and to nuke the 
winter of old age wear the aspect of gyring. 

2, The history of OTery succeeding generation is this. New 
actors oome forth on the stage of the world ; new objects attract 
the attentbn ; new intrigues engage the pasuons of men ; new 
members occupy the seats of justice ; new ministers fill the templet 
of religion ; a new world, in short, in the coune of a few yean, 
has gradually and insensibly risen around us* 

3. It is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is to excel 
many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because that is to excel 
ourselves ; it is pleasant to mortiiy and subdue our lusts, because 
that is victory; it is pleasant to command our appetites and 
passions, and to keep them in due order, within the bounds of 
reason and religion, because that is empire. 



SECTION IX. 

ERBORS IK THE USE OT FIOURATITE 
LAKOUAOE. 

Bodtannti, p. IIA. 

1. No human happiness is so pure as not to contain any alloy. 

2. Hope, the star of life, darts a ray of light throu{^ the thickest 
gloom. 

3. There is a time when factions, by their mutual attaekty stun 
and disable one another. 

4. Let us be carrfiU to iuit our tails to the wind and weather^ 
and to steer our vessel aright, that we may avoid the rocks and 
shoals which lie every where around us. 

A. I can never enough admire the sagacity of this country for the 
encouragement given to the professors of physic With what in. 
dulgence does she rear those of her own growth, and receive those 
that come from abroad I Like a skilful gardener, she tramplani* 
them from every foreign toU to her own, 

6. In this our day of proof, our land of hope, 
The good man has his douds that intervene ; 
Clouds that noay dim his sublunary day. 
But cannot darken t even the best must own, 
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Patience and resignation are the piUars 
Of human peace on earth. 

7. The bill underwent a great number of attentions and amend, 
ments, which were not effected without violent contest. At length, 
however, \i patted both houses by a great majority, and received the 
royal approbation. 

8. Since the time that reason began to exert her poverty thought, 
during our waking hours, has been active in every breast, without 
a moment*s suspension or pause. The current of ideas has been 
always JUming, The wheels of the spiritual engine have reoohed 
with perpetual motion. 

9. The man who has no rule over his own spirit, possesses no 
defence against dangert of any sort. He lies open to every insur- 
rection of ill humour, and every wooHofi of distress. Whereas he 
who is employed in regulating his mind, is making provision against 
all the accidents of life. He is erecting a fortress, into which, in 
the day of danger ^ he can retreat with tqftty, 

10. A great eastern conqueror wrote, in the foUowing terms, to a 
prince whose dominions he was about to invade : — ^^ Where is the 
monarch who dares resist us ? Where is the potentate who does 
not glory in being numbered among our attendants ? As for thee, 
ignobly descended, since thy unbounded ambition hat tubverted all 
thy vain expectationt^ it would be proper that thou shouldst reprett 
thy temerity, repent of thy perjldy^ and become jutt and tincere in 
all thy trantactiont, Thit wiU tecure to thee a tafe and quiet re- 
treat ; and preterve thee from faUing a victim to that vengeance, 
which thou hatt to highly provoked, and tojuttly deterved. 



SECTION X. 

CIUTICAL EXAMINATION OF PASSAGES. 

BadimentSy p. 117. 

1. '' There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the full, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries." 
In this passage, the opportunities which men have of rising in 
the world, are depicted by a flowing tide, which bears away a 
vessel through the ocean ; while the neglect of these is represented 

i2 
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as being m un&TOucable to ftiture tuccett, as that of the mariner 
is to his voyage, when he sets out on it after the tide has subsided. 
The resemblance betwixt human life and a voyage at sea is thus 
dearly exhibited, and the eoincidenee between them is vividly 
marked by the metaphor tide, which is a more definite object of 
thought than opportuniHet of riling in the worlds although these 
are to be literally understood in the description (Section I. Rule I.). 
8. *^ The chief in silence strode before, 

And reached that torrent's sounding shore, 

Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 

From Vennachar in silvar breaks^ 

Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 

0n Bochastle the mouldering lines, 

Where Rome, the empress of the world, 

Of yore her eagle wings unfurPd.** 
Too many heterogeneous objects are combined in this passage. 
The torrent is first spoken of as the daughter of three lakes, and is 
then described as breaking in silver, sweeping through plains, and 
mining the lines of a Roman encampment, where the emprett of 
the worid is represented as having unfitrled her wings. By crowd, 
ing so many incongruous materials into one sentence^ an author 
destroys the effect of figurative language, the purpose of which is to 
give the reader a more vivid idea of the object described, than could 
be done by using common expressions (Section I. Rules III. V.). 

3. '^ There is a joy in grief, when peace dwells with the sorrow- 
ful. But they are wasted with mourning, O daughter of Toscar, 
and their days are few. They fall away like the flower on which 
the sun looks in his strength, after the mildew has passed over it, 
and its head is heavy with the drops of night*' 

Nothing can be more expressive of the fatal effects of sorrow upon 
the mind, than this comparison of them to the blighting infiuence 
of mildew upon a flower, which droops its head and withers, as a 
person oppressed with grief languishes and dies (Section I. Rules 
I. IV.). 

4. *'^ Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of 
turning their eye inwards, in order to explore the interior regions 
and recesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, the 
private seats of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, as well as 
the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of this obscure climate." 

Here the author, having determined to represent the human 
mind under the metaphor of a country, revolves in his thoughts the 
various objects which might be found in a country, but has never 
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dreamt of considering whether there be any common points of re* 
semblance between these subjects of his figure. Hence the strange 
parade he makes with regtonji, recesteSf hcUow caverns^ private 
seats, wastes, wUdemesseSy fruitful and cultivated tracts; terms 
which, though they have an appropriate meaning as applied to a 
country, have no definite signification when applied to mind 
(Section I. Rules III. V.). 

5. '^ As from some rocky cliff the shepherd sees 
Clustering in heaps on heaps the driving bees. 
Rolling and black'ning, swarms succeeding swarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarse alarms ; 
Dusky they spread a close-embodied crowd, 

And o'er die vale descends the living cloud. 

So, from the tents and ships, a lengthening train 

Spreads all the beach, and wide o*ershades the plain ; 

Along the region runs a deaPning sound ; 

Beneath their footsteps groans the trembling ground.*' 
The objects of comparison in this simile exactly correspond in 
the appearance which diey present ; as a swarm of bees obviously 
resembles a large army, and the flight of the former is well adapted 
to illustrate the movements of the latter, which are here described 
(Section I. Rule I.). 

6. *' A very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 
Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head : 

And these gray rocks, this household lawn. 

These trees, a veil just half withdrawn, 

This little bay, a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy abode ; 

In truth, together you do seem 

Like something fashion'd in a dream." 
In this passage, figurative language seems to be egregiously mis- 
applied. It is difficult to conceive the idea of a shower of beauty, 
or how a shower of any thing can be a dower. What does the 
author mean by consenting years? Do the trees form the veil 
which is half withdrawn ? A bay in a lake or sea cannot be cor. 
rectly said to hold in shelter a house on land : it is not the bay 
which affords shelter, but the surrounding heights (Section I. 
Rule III.). 
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PART III. 

Original Composition.* 

SECTION IV. 

MI8CELLAKEOU8 ESSAYS (oOllHnued), 
Rudimentf , p. 188. 

1. On Government. 

I. Government is established authority in a state. A nation 
may be considered as a family. 

II. Oovemment has its origin in the nature and circumstances 
of men. The wicked require restraint; and aU need protection 
and security. 

III. Government has existed from the earliest times, as we read 
in both sacred and profane history. 

IV. In every part of the world, and among even the most bar- 
barous nations, some kind of government is found to exist. The 
three principal forms of government are Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
and Democracy. 

V. The effects of government are beneficial : indeed without it 
society could not exist. Each of the three great forms of government 
has its advantages and disadvantages. The best form seems to be 
mixed or limited monarchy, like that of Great Britain. 

2. On War, 

I. War has been justly styled the scourge of mankind. 

II. It has been sometimes undertaken merely for self-defence, or 
for the repression of injustice and lawless power ; but generally it 
has originated in ambition, pride, avarice, or revenge. 



* When hit Panils have any diiBcalty in writing Essays on the sub- 
jects prescribed, tne Teacher may assist them by questions and bints, 
which they should note down in the class, and snerwards write out, 
arrange, and amplify at home. The Author considers the detached 
sentences in Section I., the hints in Section II., and the heads in Section 
III., suffieientlv ample for this purpose : he here adds similar outlines 
for Sections IV. ana V. 
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III. We learn from the Scriptures that, before the flood, the 
earth was filled with violeiice; and the subsequent history of 
mankind is little more than a description of battles and sieges. 

IV. In every quarter of the world, war has raged ; and there is 
no country, which has not, at one time or another, suffered from its 
ravages. 

V. Just warshave sometimes been attended withbeneficial effects ; 
and even out of the worst Divine Providence brings forth good t 
but generally wars have been most injurious in their consequences. 

3. On Youth. 

I. Youth has always been considered the happiest part of 
human life. It is certainly one of the most important. 

II. In youth the world is new, and the difficulties and sorrows 
of life are unknown. At this season must be sown the seeds of 
future happiness and usefulness. 

III. In both ancient and modem times^ the duty of traii^g the 
minds of the young has been acknowledged. 

IV. Among barbarous as well as dvilixed nations, more or less 
attention is paid to prepare youth for the duties and pursuits of 
manhood. 

V. Innumerable evils flow from neglecting to improve the season 
of youth. The most beneficial consequences generally follow its 
improvement. 

4. On Old Age. 

I. Old age matures the mind, while it weakens the body. 

II. By the law of nature, bodily infirmities, after man has passed 
a certain stage, increase with years. The longer he lives, his 
mental powers acquire the more experience. 

III. In all ages, the infirmities of age have received the sympa- 
thy, and its wisdom the reverence of mankind. 

IV. In some countries, the aged are left to perish ; but generally, 
even among the most barbarous nations, care is taken of those who 
can no longer support or protect themsdves. 

V. The infirmities of <dd age diminish the pleasure of living. 
But it has also its peculiar enjoyments, arising from its exemption 
from the temptations and follies of youth and manhood, its ex- 
perience and wisdom, and the respect with which it is treated. 
These, however, are only the enjojrmfents of virtuous old age. 
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6. On Dramatic Eniertainmentt. 

I. Dramatic entertainments are repreientations of the actions and 
paMiont of mankind by living performen. 

II. The amuaement which these afford, originates in the interest 
which men naturally take in striking inddents and animated eon- 
versation. 

III. The ancient Athenians and Romana were very fbnd of 
dramatic entertainments; and they are more or less encouraged 
among civilixed nations in modem times. 

IV. Even the most savage tribes have something like dramatie 
entertainments, accompanied by songs and dances. 

y. If properly conducted, dramatie entertainments might be 
made the means of doing good ; but it is to be ftared that generally 
their effects are injurious. 

0. On Books. 

I. Books transmit knowledge flrom one portion of the human 
race to another. 

II. Like many other discoveries, they had their origin in the 
necessities of mankind. 

III. At a very early period, men began to communicate their 
thoughts in writing. Books have multiplied beyond all calcula- 
tion, since the invention of the art of printing. 

IV. The art of writing, and consequently of making books, has 
been confined to comparatively civilized nations. 

V. By books, useful knowledge, virtuous principles, and religious 
truth are diffused ; but they are also employed to disseminate error : 
hence care and judgment are necessary in the selection of books. 

7. On Travelling, 

I. Travelling is generally a source of gratification. 

II. This arises firom the principle of curiosity and the love of 
novelty. 

III. In ancient times, philosophers travelled to foreign countries 
in search of knowledge. In modem times, facility of coqHnunica- 
tion has rendered travelling much more common.^ 

IV. All parts of the world may be visited by ships and other 
conveyances. 

V. By travelling we correct our prejudices, and increase our 
practical knowledge. 
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8. On Poetry, 

I. Poetry is composition in verse. It is the language of the 
imagination and the feelings. 

II. The pleasure afforded by poetical composition arises partly 
from the melody of verse, and partly from the nature of the subjects 
of which poetry generally treats. 

III. The earliest written compositions were in verse ; and a taste 
for poetry prevails almost universally in modem times. 

IV. All nations, whether barbarous or civiliied, have their 
poetical compositions. 

V. Poetry is sometimes applied to bad purposes ; but its effects 
are generally beneficial : it is agreeable to the ear and the taste ; it is 
easily retained by the memory $ and it is well adapted for eipress. 
ing heroic, moral, and religious sentiments. 

9. On Painting, 

I. Painting is the art of representing objects by colours. 

II. The art originated in the natural desire of having pleasing 
objects preserved in a permanent and moveable form. 

III. It is of very high antiquity ; and, in all probability, pre- 
ceded writing by letters. It has been carried to great perfection by 
several modem nations. 

IV. Painting has been practised in almost every age, and among 
the most distant nations ; but it has not been universally cultivated. 

V. This art, like every other, has been abused ; but for a great 
variety of purposes it is useful and beneficial, and therefore de. 
serving of encouragement 

10. OnMusie. 

I. Music consists of pleasing sounds arranged in melody or 
harmony. 

II. A taste for music seems to be inherent in mankind. 

III. It was cultivated by the most celebrated nations of antiquity ; 
and it is universally admired and practised among modem nations. 

IV. Even the most savage nations have a relish for music, and 
perform their dances to measured sounds. 

V. Music is not only an agreeable amusement, but has a beneficial 
moral influence, and forms an important part of religious worship. 

11. On Commeree, 

I. Commerce is the exchange of one thing for another : it is the 
giving of what we can spare for what we want. 

II. It has its origin in the wants of mankind. 
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III. Commerce is as old as society. It was carried on very 
czteDSivdy by sereral ancient nations ; and in many modem states 
it is the great source of wealth and prosperity. 

IV. There is no part of the earth which baa not some kind of 
commerce* 

V. Commerce is not unattended by evils i but its cfl&cts are 
beneficial to individuals, coromunitiesy art, sdence, literatim, and 
even religion. 

12. OnGaimkig, 

I. Plajring at games of hazard is an amusement of the most 
pernicious kind. 

II. It originates in avarice, and similar base and selfish passions. 

III. It was practised by the ancients % and has been carried to 
great excess In several modem dties. 

IV. It seems to be a vice of all ages and nations, and of all 
ranks of people. 

y. The fiSects of gaming are ruinous to temporal prosperity, 
happiness, and morals. 

18. OnCMnairf, 

I. Chivalry was a system of knighthood, which professed to 
relieve all who were oppressed. 

II. The original motives to chivalry seem to have been humanity 
and a love of justice. 

III. Chivalry began during the time of the Crusades. 

IV. It was confined almost exdusivdy to the Christian states of 
Europe. 

V. At first, chivalry produced very beneficial effects ; but ulti- 
mately it became injurious, and even ridiculous. 

14. On PhUoiophy. 

I. Philosophy signifies originally the love of wisdom : initsordi- 
nary acceptation it comprehends physical, moral, and mental science. 

II. Reason, and the other inteUectual powers of man, lead him 
to study philosophy in its enlarged acceptation. 

III. Philosophy was cultivated by several of the nations of 
antiquity : it is sdll more extensively studied in modem times. 

IV. Eminent philosophers have appeared in various parts of the 
world, but chiefiy in Europe. 

V. Many daagtrous emirs have been propagated by proftssed 
philosophers ; but, when properly conducted, the study of every 
department of philosophy is benefidaL 
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SECTION V. 

MISCELLANEOUS E8SATS (jDonHnued), 
Rudimento, p. 131. 

]. Delays are dangerous,* 

I. Nothing can be more unfavourable to the success of an under*- 
taking, than frequent and unnecessary dekiys. 

II. So many and unexpected are the disappointments in life ; 
so frequently do things happen contrary to our expectations ; that 
unless we seize the present moment, we run the greatest risk of 
being disappointed. 

III. If it were not so^ we should not hear so many encomiums 
on the advantages of alacrity and watchfulness in business, or so 
many admonitions to dissuade us from losing a fevourable op- 
portunity. 

IV. The very different practice of the fox and the hare affords 
us a useful lesson on this subject. As soon as the former heard the 
hounds, he began his flight, and by a constant pace, often avoided 
them, or at le^st preserved his life much longer ; while the latter, 
though a swifter animal, by delaying her flight, and frequently 
stopping to listen, feU sooner a sacrifice to her enemies. 

V. History is full of examples of the danger of delay. Mark 
Antony, by delaying his return to Rome, and dissipating his time 
with Cleopatra, suffered Octavius Caesar to supplant him in the 
favour of the Roman people, and at last to deprive him of his 
share of the empire of the world. 

VI. In the following passage, Shakspeare has admirably ex- 
pressed the advantage of embracing, and the danger of neglecting, 
any favourable opportunity. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the full, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

VII. There is nothing, therefore, which we ought to keep more 
constantly in mind, than the dangor of committing any important 
transaction to the hazard of delay. 

* The outlines in this Section are taken, with slight alterations, from 
Walker *s ** English Themes and Essays." 
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2. Evil communieatiaiM corrupt good manners, 

I. Nothing is more certain than that a constant intercouzie with 
those who are vicious and immoral, will infallibly infect us with 
vice and immorality. 

II. Man is a creature of imitation ; and it is as impossible to 
avoid imitating manners which are constantly before our eyes, as it 
is to avoid speaking a language which we are constantly hearing. 

J III. Besides, whatever is perpetually present to us loses its 
singularity. Vice, which at first was odious, by being frequently 
witnessed becomes less disagreeable ; and if it happens to be united 
with qualities which we admire; we slide, by insensible degrees, 
into an imitation of characters which at first shocked us by their 
turpitude. 

ly. As a young unvitiated palate generally dislikes highly 
seasoned and pungent sauces, but at last becomes fond of them ; 
so a virtuous mind, which at first is disgusted with vice, by too 
much familiarity becomes enamoured with it. 

y. History, both ancient and modem, affords us many instances 
of the danger of communicating with eviL None is more striking 
than that of Solomon, who, although very highly, favoured by God, 
yet, by holding too familiar intercourse with heathen nations, was 
at last seduced into idolatry. 

y I. Moralists of all ages have earnestly exhorted us to flee from 
the company of the wicked ; and Dr Johnson remarks, that there 
are few who do not learn, by degrees, to practise those crimes 
which they cease to censure. 

VII. How justly, therefore, may we conclude with the sacred 
writer, that if we accustom ourselves to the converse of those who 
are evil, we will assuredly be led to become evil ourselves. 

3. Well begun is half done, 

I. When we have once determined upon doing any thing, and 
have actually begun it, we may, with great propriety, be said to 
have half finished it. 

II. The beginning of an undertaking is always the most dif- 
ficult : as we proceed, we acquire ease and expedition by practice ; 
and the labour lessens as we draw towards the conclusion. 

III. Besides, we have a strong desire to finish what we have 
once begun, that our pains may not be thrown away, and our work 
left imperfect 

IV. Physicians tell us, that when the cause of a disease is 
known, the cure is half performed ; and, in like manner, we may 
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say, that when any difficult undertaking is fiiirly begun, it is half 
executed. 

y. It was the policy of Alexander the Great to surprise his 
enemies. When he had resolved on an enterprise, he lost no time 
in commencing it, and was generally ready to give his adversaries 
battle before they supposed he had begun his march. To this 
speedy commencement of his enterprises was owing his rapid and 
unexampled success. 

VI. It is a common saying, that fortune favours the brave. If 
this saying is true, it is probably because the brave begin their 
undertakings with promptitude, and carry them on with energy) 
which soon, bring them to a termination. 

VII. With the utmost truth, therefore, it may be affirmed, that 
when we have made a good beginning of any task, the principal and 
most disagreeable part of the labour is over. 

4. Perseverance generally prevails* 

I. Perseverance seldom fails in making us successful in any 
thing we undertake. . 

II. The steps by which we advance may be slow; yet as every 
step brings us nearer the end, if we continue to make progress, our 
endeavours must at last be crowned with success. 

III. How , surprisingly any thing increases, to which we add 
only a little every day; and what a large volume the exercises 
which we write at school, would make at the end of the year f 

IV. The fable of the hare and the tortoise is a very good illus- 
tration of the force of perseverance. The fbrmer, trusting to her 
swiftness of foot, delayed setting off on the race so long, that the 
latter, though slow, by constantly advancing a little, got first to 
the goal, and became the winner. 

V. In history, we scarcely read of any fbrtifications, however 
strong, which held out against persevering besiegers ; and, in com- 
mon life, we find the utmost difficulty in refusing the importunity 
of those who incessantly solicit us. 

VI. Dr Johnson says, that diligence, which is nearly allied to 
perseverance, is never wholly lost ; for, even though we miss our 
principal aim, we gain improvement by the pursuit. 

VII. It may therefbre be concluded, that if we make but little 
progress in our undertakings, it is generally more owing to want 
of perseverance than of ability. 
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6. NeoetHty it the mother ofinveniUm* 

I. The inconvenience which men feel for want of any thing, 
generally prompts them to devise the means of supplying it. 

II. When men are at ease, and have no wants to provide fbr, 
their faculties remain inactive ; but when stimulated by want, and 
pressed by necessity, they are roused to exertion. Their condition 
urges them to try every expedient 

III. This is agreeable to the general economy of Providence ; 
for food, raiment, and habitations, can only be obtained by con- 
trivance and toil. In order to make men active^ Providence has 
laid them under the necessity of providing for their subsistence ; 
and this necessity has given rise to a thousand useful and curious 
inventions. 

IV. As the bird before her young ones are fledged, carefully pro- 
vides them with food, but as soon as they can fly leaves them to 
find subsistence for themselves; so Providence has endued man 
with inventive faculties, and has placed him in the midst of wants 
and necessities which urge him to exercise them. 

V. This is strikingly exemplified in the case of savage tribes, 
who, in order to furnish themselves with weapons of war and 
implements or hunting and fishing, frequently evince a power of 
invention which surprises civilized nations, who do not labour 
under a similar necessity. 

VI. It was a saying of Pythagoras, that ability and necessity 
dwell near each other. 

VII. We may therefore conclude, that if invention is at a stand, 
it is because there is little or no necessity for it. 

6. Cuttom U eeeond nature. 

I. So readily do we faU into what we have long practised or been 
accustomed to, that use or custom may very properly be styled a 
second nature. 

II. This propensity in human nature has been implanted for 
the best and most uscAil purposes : by it we become habituated to 
the most laborious tasks ; and duties which were most irksome to 
us at first, become not only easy, but agreeable. 

III. If custom had not this power of making every thing 
natural to us ; if by doing things offcen we did not acquire a fhcMity 
in doing them ; we should never be able to make any progress in 
the arts and sciences : every task which we undertook, would con- 
tinue as laborious as at first ; and the moral duties which require 
self.denial, would never become easy or pleasant to us. 
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IV. It is said that an ancient philosopher, in order to show the 
force of custom, bred up two dogs in a manner opposite to the 
habits of their respective species. He kept a hunting-dog in the 
kitchen, and trained a house.dog to the chase. On a certain day, 
he pUced meat before the two dogs, and, at the same instant, 
started a hare ; when the house-dog quitted the meat, and pursued 
the game, while the hunting-dog attended only to Uie meat, and 
took no notice of the hare. 

v. One of the most distinguished men of the last century, who 
had been educated in the polite studies of antiquity, declared, that, 
having been obliged to search into some old rolls and records, al- 
though the employment was at first very irksome, yet at last he 
took so much pleasuie in it as to prefer it even to the reading of 
Virgil or Cicero. 

VI. " Choose that course of life which is most excellent," said 
an ancient philosopher; *' custom will render it most agreeable.'* 

VII. We may therefore conclude, that, as custom is sufficiently 
powerful to change nature, we cannot be too cautious how we ac- 
custom ourselves to any thing that is wrong. 

7* Honesty is the best policy. 

I. Though punctuality to our engagements and justice in our 
dealings may sometimes seem contrary to our present advantage, 
yet in the end they are always sure to promote our real interests 
and true happiness. 

II. Fair and honest conduct will always be rewarded by the ap- 
probation of our fellow-creatures : and this approbation will natur- 
ally be foDowed by good offices and grateful returns, which will 
certainly tend to promote our interest, and give success to our un- 
dertakings. 

III. On the contrary, that selfishness which tempts a man to 
encroach on the rights of others, when he can do so with impunity, 
is very soon discovered by those who are injured ; and then his 
dishonesty meets with its due reward, namely, disapprobation and 
contempt. 

IV. As a plain road which is easily found, though it may be 
long, is preferable to a shorter way which is intricate and difficiilt ; 
«o open, honest conduct, though seemingly less profitable than that 
which is artful and fhtudulent, is the easiest to follow, and does not 
fear detection. 

V. A respectable merchant became bankrupt by unavoidable 
losses, and was able to pay his creditors but a small portion of the 

k2 
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debts which he owed them. Some yean alter, having been luc- 
cetsful in trade, he invited them to a splendid entertainment ; and, 
on each of the guests taking his place at the table, he found before 
him the money which was due to him, with the interest upon it to 
that very day. This instance of honesty so endeared the merchant 
to his follow-dtizens, that they elected him to a lucrative and 
honourable office, which he held to the end of his life. 

VI. It is a maxim worthy of being written in letters of gold, 
that to act uprightly is the most certain method of defeating the 
plots of designing men. 

VII. Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, that no mis- 
take is more fatal than to suppose that deceitful and unfoir conduct 
will promote our interest; for both reason and experience plainly 
teach us, that honesty is the best policy. 
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